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THE  YEAR  IN  REVIEW 


IE  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  social  vision  of  its  founder.  It  owes 
its  existence  and  its  serviceability  to  the 
prophetic  courage  of  a  pioneer  moulder  of 
community  life.  In  1850,  when  Elizabeth 
Milbank  Anderson  was  born,  American  com¬ 
munities  already  manifested  the  poverty,  destitution,  and 
the  excessive  illness  and  death  rates  characteristic  of  the 
Old  World  cities.  Efforts  directed  against  these  conditions 
were  still  predominantly  palliative,  and  Mrs.  Anderson  was 
conspicuous  among  the  small  group  of  philanthropists  who 
recognized  the  necessity  for  genuinely  corrective  and  pre¬ 
ventive  measures,  especially  in  the  field  of  disease  control 
and  health  conservation.  Generous  in  emergency,  and  in 
the  prompt  relief  of  suffering,  her  native  wisdom  led  her  to 
concentrate  the  use  of  her  time  and  wealth  upon  construc¬ 
tive  social  measures,  aimed  at  the  elimination  of  preventable 
disease  and  of  the  remediable  maladjustments  of  society. 

Mrs.  Anderson  recognized  that  knowledge  must  precede 
wise  action,  and  gave  largely  for  education  and  research. 
Her  substantial  contributions  to  Barnard  College,  and  her 
support  of  the  first  tuberculosis  research  laboratory  at 
Saranac  Lake,  are  manifestations  of  her  sound  instinct. 
The  intensity  as  well  as  the  scope  and  variety  of  her  in¬ 
terest  in  health  and  disease  prevention  were  shown  in  her 
support  of  penny-a-portion  school  lunches,  home  tubercu¬ 
losis  treatment  measures,  dental  and  nutrition  clinics,  public 
baths  and  laundries.  Mrs.  Anderson  was  a  woman  who 
combined  the  social  viewpoint  with  a  sturdy  adherence  to 
the  supreme  value  of  self  reliance  and  self  dependence. 
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While  promoting  co-operative  effort  and  appreciating  the 
importance  of  pointing  the  way  to  a  full  realization  of  the 
opportunities  of  life,  she  was  strongly  opposed  to  those  more 
extreme  measures  falling  under  the  characterization  of 
paternalism. 

After  years  of  personal  contributions  to  causes,  not  only 
in  New  York  but  elsewhere  in  America  and  in  foreign  lands, 
Mrs.  Anderson,  in  1905,  established  The  Memorial  Fund 
Association,  known  since  her  death,  in  1921,  as  the  Milbank 
Memorial  Fund.  Her  gifts  to  the  Fund  in  the  past  sixteen 
years  have  amounted  to  over  nine  million  dollars  ($9,315, 
175.00),  and  her  will  continued  the  generous  and  wise  policy 
of  leaving  to  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Directors  the  use 
of  the  principal  and  interest  thereby  made  available. 

During  the  period  of  the  Fund’s  existence,  the  largest 
beneficiary  has  been  the  New  York  Association  for  Improv¬ 
ing  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  this  agency  receiving  over 
$703,000.00,  from  which  was  financed  the  ten-year  program 
of  the  Association’s  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  with  its 
work  in  sanitation,  child  health,  food  hygiene,  and  disease 
prevention.  Under  these  auspices  also  was  conducted  the 
Home  Hospital  experiment,  noteworthy  for  its  outstanding 
demonstration  of  the  effectiveness  of  home  care  for  tuber¬ 
culous  families — conclusions  bearing  directly  on  the  current 
and  future  policy  of  the  Fund.  Through  the  Association 
also  was  financed  the  five-year  intensive  research  of  the 
New  York  State  Ventilation  Commission,  resulting  in  the 
determination  of  a  most  significant  and  authoritative  body 
of  facts  on  ventilation. 

The  Tear  1922 

During  the  year  1922,  these  contributions  to  the  New 
York  A.  I.  C.  P.  were  renewed,  enabling  the  Association 
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to  terminate  certain  phases  of  its  work.  At  the  same  time, 
the  support  of  other  agencies  was  continued. 

To  December  31,  1922,  gifts  to  the  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene  totalled  $140,000;  those  to  the  Trudeau 
Sanatorium,  at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  $87,000;  to  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Aid  Society,  over  $112,000.  During  the  current  year, 
grants  were  made  of  $2 54,89 1 .41  to  organizations  in  many  fields 
of  welfare  work.  To  mention  only  what  were  perhaps  the  more 
significant  examples  of  the  types  of  effort  assisted,  general 
public  health  work  was  advanced  by  contribution  to  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  the  American  Social  Hy¬ 
giene  Association,  the  Judson  Health  Center,  the  Maternity 
Center  Association,  and  the  Henry  Street  Settlement;  child 
health  by  donation  towards  the  budget  of  the  Child  Health 
Association  of  America  and  the  National  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  other  organizations;  social  and  health  coordina¬ 
tion  by  a  grant  to  the  National  Health  Council;  health  edu¬ 
cation  through  the  American  Country  Life  Association  and 
other  agencies  in  the  United  States  and  through  the  Council 
on  Health  Education  in  China;  social  welfare  through  a  gift 
to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association;  general  educa¬ 
tion  by  gifts  to  Antioch  College,  Hampton  Institute  and 
Williams  College;  health  research,  probation  and  relief, 
through  appropriate  agencies.  The  detailed  outline  of 
grants,  presented  more  adequately  in  another  section  of 
the  report,  reflects  a  diversity  of  constructive  service,  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  spirit  of  the  founder  of  the  Fund,  an  objec¬ 
tive  faithfully  pursued  by  the  Directors  since  her  death. 

A  Social  Appraisal 

With  the  culmination  of  certain  phases  of  work  partially 
or  wholly  supported  by  the  Fund,  and  in  view  of  the  rapidly 
shifting  values  in  social  welfare  work,  the  Fund  in  1921 
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became  aware  of  the  necessity  of  reviewing  its  past  interests, 
of  evaluating  the  significance  of  the  whole  range  of  activities 
in  its  chosen  field,  and  of  appraising  the  needs  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  future  effort.  John  A.  Kingsbury,  former  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Public  Charities  of  New  York  City,  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  direct  this  inquiry.  To  this  end  he  called  into 
council,  as  an  informal  group  to  advise  and  assist,  Homer 
Folks,  the  secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
Bailey  B.  Burritt,  general  director  of  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  Dr.  Donald  B. 
Armstrong,  executive  officer  of  the  Community  Health  and 
Tuberculosis  Demonstration  at  Framingham,  Mass.  An 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  activities  of  the  Fund’s  bene¬ 
ficiaries  and  of  allied  agencies  in  the  health  and  social  field, 
numerous  consultations  with  a  representative  group  of 
leaders  and  specialists,  resulted  in  recommendations,  subse¬ 
quently  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  involving  a 
greater  degree  of  consolidation  of  the  Fund’s  resources  into 
a  distinctive  disease  prevention  and  health  promotion 
program,  with  special  emphasis  on  tuberculosis  control. 

The  results  of  the  Home  Hospital  Tuberculosis  Demon¬ 
stration  of  the  New  York  A.  I.  C.  P.,  described  more  fully 
elsewhere,  contributed  largely  to  this  conclusion.  Even 
more  contributory,  perhaps,  were  the  results  of  the  Fram¬ 
ingham  Health  and  Tuberculosis  Demonstration,  as  were 
also  the  accomplishments  of  concentrated,  adequately 
financed  health  and  tuberculosis  activities  in  New  York 
State  and  elsewhere. 

This  conclusion,  involving  a  degree  of  retrenchment  in 
the  aid  given  to  more  diversified  interests,  led  directly  to 
the  chief  enterprise  now  enlisting  the  interest  and  support 
of  the  Fund,  namely,  the  New  York  Health  and  Tubercu¬ 
losis  Demonstrations. 
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ANNUAL  DEATH  RATES  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  1911-1921 


The  lA(ew  Tork  Health  and  Tuberculosis  demonstrations 

With  adequate  resources,  can  tuberculosis  as  a  theo¬ 
retically  controllable  disease  be  practically  reduced  to  a 
minimum  as  a  cause  of  illness,  destitution  and  death?  Can 
favorable  results  obtained  in  smaller  population  units  be 
demonstrated  on  larger  and  more  varied  groups?  What  is 
the  relative  utility  of  special  measures  for  disease  control? 
What  constitutes  the  major  elements  of  an  effective  com¬ 
munity  health  program  in  which  tuberculosis  control  is 
properly  integrated?  What  is  the  cost  of  such  a  program? 
Can  normal  American  communities  gradually  assume  and 
permanently  maintain  adequate  machinery  for  disease  pre¬ 
vention  and  health  conservation? 
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With  the  advice  of  a  Technical  Board  and  an  Advisory 
Council,  the  Fund  will  endeavor  during  the  next  five  or 
more  years  to  answer  as  many  of  these  inquiries  as  possible. 
This  objective,  first  announced  in  May,  1922,  is  being 
approached,  not  through  the  creation  of  new  organizations 
and  machinery,  but  by  the  utilization,  in  line  with  the  pre¬ 
cedents  of  the  Fund,  of  existing  official  and  voluntary 
agencies.  In  communities  selected  or  to  be  selected  for  the 
work,  local  participation  and  initiative,  local  official  and 
voluntary  health  and  medical  leadership,  are  essential. 

Three  demonstrations  are  planned,  all  in  New  York  State: 
(1)  a  rural  unit — for  this,  Cattaraugus  County  has  been 
selected  (after  a  thorough  study  of  statistical  and  social 
data  in  the  eligible  New  York  State  counties) ;  (2)  a  typical 
urban  center — Syracuse  having  been  chosen;  and  (3)  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  great  metropolitan  community,  probably  in  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  for  which  the  Bellevue-Yorkville 
district  is  now  under  serious  consideration.  In  the  Up- 
State  areas  the  Fund  will  have  the  co-operation  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  as  an  operating  agency,  while  in 
New  York  City  the  method  of  operation  has  not  yet  been 
determined  upon,  except  that  full  participation  of  the  public 
health  authorities,  the  voluntary  health  agencies  and  the 
medical  organizations  is  deemed  essential. 

The  program  in  each  unit,  in  addition  to  specific  tuber¬ 
culosis  measures,  calls  for  comprehensive  work  along  all 
demonstrated  health  lines,  including  adequate  health  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  several  age  groups  in  the  community,  special 
activities  in  mental,  social  and  industrial  hygiene  fields,  and 
nursing,  and  personal  hygiene  education.  To  meet  the  needs 
of  such  a  program,  the  Fund  has  set  aside  between  $300,000 
and  $400,000  a  year  against  the  time  when  all  of  the  Demon¬ 
stration  units  will  be  in  full  operation.  It  is  estimated  that 
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STATE,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  1911-1921 


over  a  period  of  five  years  there  may  be  needed  an  amount 
ranging  from  $1,500,000  to  f  2,000,000 . 

The  rural  unit,  Cattaraugus  County,  an  area  representa¬ 
tive  of  semi-rural  conditions  in  New  York  State,  has  taken 
rapid  strides  in  the  development  of  a  demonstration  pro¬ 
gram  since  its  selection  in  November,  1922.  The  county  has 
been  established  as  a  health  district  with  a  full-time  health 
officer  and  a  Board  of  Health — the  first  county  health  unit 
in  New  York  State.  New  and  substantially  increased 
appropriations  have  been  made;  the  work  for  tuberculosis 
control  materially  expanded;  health  education  initiated;  and 
plans  laid  for  more  adequate  work  in  the  infant,  school, 
public  health  nursing,  laboratory,  and  allied  fields.  Similar, 
though  less  advanced,  developments  have  characterized  the 
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situation  in  Syracuse,  where,  as  in  Cattaraugus  County,  local 
leadership  and  responsibility  have  been  increasingly  mani¬ 
fest.  The  official  and  voluntary  agencies  are  consolidating 
their  efforts  toward  the  establishment  of  a  well  rounded 
health  program  in  these  communities. 

As  a  result  of  the  past  experience  of  the  Fund,  and  as  an 
outcome  of  careful  studies  made  in  1922,  these  demonstra¬ 
tions  are  undertaken  in  the  conviction  that  they  constitute 
a  soundly  conceived  program  for  the  use  of  the  major  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Fund.  The  program  seems  to  hold  out  rela¬ 
tively  great  promise  for  substantial  accomplishment  in  dis¬ 
ease  prevention,  health  creation  and  social  improvement. 
Moreover,  the  projects  now  being  initiated  by  the  Fund  are 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  policy  of  its 
founder. 


THE  NEW  YORK  HEALTH 
AND  TUBERCULOSIS  DEMONSTRATIONS 


The  "Demonstrations  Project 

”l  ^O  make  its  demonstrations  applicable  to  communities 
of  different  types  and  thus  useful  later  on  throughout 

-A-  the  country,  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  planned 
originally  to  select  as  areas  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  prog¬ 
ram:  (i)  a  rural  county  of  50,000  to  75  ,000  population,  (2) 
a  city  of  about  100,000,  and  (3)  a  metropolitan  district  of 
about  200,000.  The  Board  of  Directors  realized  that  the 
selection  of  these  demonstration  localities,  and  of  the 
agencies  through  which  it  would  operate,  as  well  as  the 
maturing  of  the  plan,  would  involve  further  specialized 
inquiry. 

To  this  end,  they  adopted  a  recommendation  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Technical  Board  to  render  expert  assist¬ 
ance  in  developing  the  demonstrations  program.  So  that 
there  might  be  a  wider  collaboration  upon  plans  as  they 
developed,  and  the  perspective  of  greater  collective  experi¬ 
ence,  an  Advisory  Council  of  experts  in  the  health  field 
was  later  appointed,  its  membership  to  include  the  personnel 
of  the  Technical  Board.  ;  . 

The  program  was  first  publicly  announced  on  May  4, 
1922,  at  the  opening  session  of  the  eighteenth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  in  Washington, 
by  John  A.  Kingsbury,  Secretary  of  the  Fund.  A  more 
detailed  statement  of  the  plans  of  the  Fund  was  put  before 
a  representative  audience  of  volunteer  and  professional 
social  workers  at  the  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  State  Chartities  Aid  Association  in  New  York  City 
on  May  12,  1922.  It  was  made  clear  at  this  time  that  the 
demonstrations  were  not  to  set  up  additional  operating 
machinery,  but  that  the  Fund  anticipated  the  accomplish- 
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ment  of  its  aims  through  established  agencies.  On  May  22 
announcement  was  made  that  the  New  York  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  was  to  be  the  chief  operating  agency  for  the 
up-state  demonstrations,  including  the  rural  and  medium 
sized  city  projects. 

In  co-operating  with  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health  and  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Board  and  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Fund  spent 
several  months  in  studying  the  counties  and  cities  in  the 
state  available  respectively  for  the  rural  county  and  the 
two  city  demonstrations.  Applications  from  many  localities 
were  considered. 

The  Technical  Board  had  the  advice  of  a  group  of  statisti¬ 
cians  especially  called  together  for  this  purpose.*  At  a  con¬ 
ference  held  in  June,  specific  methods  were  endorsed  for  the 
tabluation  of  data  on  population,  its  distribution  as  to  race, 
general  mortality,  birth  rates,  infant  and  child  mortality 
figures,  tuberculosis  morbidity  and  mortality  rates.  The 
actual  assembling  of  these  data  was  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Otto  R.  Eichel,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  in  the 
State  Department  of  Health,  and  Miss  Jessamine  S.  Whit¬ 
ney,  statistician  for  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

At  the  same  time,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Donald  B. 
Armstrong,  secretary  of  the  Technical  Board,  and  George 
J.  Nelbach,  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Tuberculosis  and 
Public  Health  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  a 
careful  survey  of  health  and  social  conditions  and  activities  in 

*  The  statisticians  who  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  schedules  used 
in  the  collection  of  data  in  connection  with  the  demonstrations  include  Prof. 
Walter  F.  Willcox,  of  Cornell  University,  Consulting  Statistician  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  and  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  Statistician  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  both  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Advisory  Council; 
Prof.  Robert  E.  Chaddock,  of  Columbia  University;  Dr.  Otto  R.  Eichel,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  State  Department  of  Health;  Dr.  George  J. 
Drolet,  Statistician  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  Association;  and  Miss  Jessa¬ 
mine  S.  Whitney,  Statistician  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association. 
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INFANT  DEATH  RATES  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE,  EXCLUSIVE  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  1911-1921 


the  available  communities  was  undertaken.  These  compre¬ 
hensive  preliminary  studies  were  made  because  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  to  conduct  health  and 
tuberculosis  demonstrations  which  will  exhibit  not  only  to 
the  sections  involved,  but  to  communities  everywhere,  the 
social  possibilities  of  an  intensive  health  regime. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  five  or  ten  years,  the  Fund  will 
hope  to  determine  which  diseases  most  readily  yield  to 
attack;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  general  death  rate  can 
be  further  reduced  by  intensive  efforts.  An  attempt  will 
be  made  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  practically 
to  eliminate  certain  communicable  diseases  such  as  diph¬ 
theria,  and  further  substantially  to  reduce  the  extent  of 
tuberculosis.  In  making  the  demonstrations,  known 
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methods  of  proven  value  will  be  utilized;  better  ones  will 
be  devised  if  possible;  and  the  effect  of  each  will  be  carefully 
measured.  In  addition,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  an  adequate  health  program  will  cost.  To  this 
end,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  determine  the  cost  of  each 
specific  project,  and  to  keep  the  cost  down  to  a  minimum 
consistent  with  efficiency. 

Estimated  Cost 

Certain  difficulties  arise  in  estimating  the  sum  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  New  York  Health  and  Tuberculosis 
Demonstrations.  A  similar  program  has  never  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  populations  of  this  size,  nor  have  there  been  so 
many  types  of  allied  effort  working  together  in  a  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Available  data  from  the  Framingham  demonstration 
and  from  the  Relief  Department  of  the  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  are,  however, 
helpful. 

The  work  in  Framingham  is  being  carried  on  at  a  present 
cost  to  the  community  of  about  $2.40  per  capita  per  annum. 
This  combines  the  expenditures  of  the  public  health  author¬ 
ities  and  private  agencies.  It  includes  maintenance  of 
patients  in  tuberculosis  hospitals,  but  not  the  general  care 
of  diseases  other  than  tuberculosis.  However,  it  does  cover 
all  other  general  health  services  except  the  few  still  carried 
on  by  the  demonstration  office  itself.  These  latter  would 
bring  the  yearly  total  close  to  $3.00  per  capita. 

It  is  believed  that  economic  conditions  in  the  areas  chosen 
are  no  more  favorable  than  those  in  Framingham.  Housing 
conditions  may  be  distinctly  less  favorable.  Balancing  this 
factor  against  the  added  experience  and  the  advantage  of 
large  group  effort,  it  appears  that  a  total  yearly  per  capita 
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expenditure  of  $3.00  may  be  necessary  to  insure  results 
comparable  to  those  obtained  at  Framingham. 

The  present  public  and  private  health  and  relief  expend¬ 
itures  in  New  York  City,  and  probably  in  up-state  localities, 
especially  for  tuberculosis,  are  greater  than  they  were  in 
Framingham  prior  to  the  demonstration.  The  yearly  sum 
now  expended  in  New  York  State  would  be  about  $2.00 
per  capita  for  almost  any  area  studied.  Under  existing 
financial  conditions  it  may  not  be  possible  at  once  to  count 
on  a  much  greater  expenditure  than  this  by  the  people  of  the 
demonstration  areas  themselves.  In  view  of  these  factors, 
it  is  estimated  that  during  the  first  year  roughly  $1.00  per 
capita  will  need  to  be  met  from  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund. 
Endeavors  will  be  made  to  enlist  such  interest,  co-operation 
and  participation  in  each  area  that  the  local  authorities  and 
voluntary  agencies  will,  from  time  to  time,  take  over  various 
features  of  the  program  and  place  them  under  complete  local 
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support  and  control.  Genuine  local  official  leadership  is  con¬ 
sidered  essential.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Technical 
Board  representing  the  Fund  to  determine  from  time  to 
time  whether  some  existing  agency  should  be  enabled  to 
enlarge  its  work  for  greater  service  to  the  demonstrations; 
or  whether  some  new  instrument  should  be  devised.  The 
deciding  considerations  should  be  the  avoidance  of  duplica¬ 
tion,  the  promotion  of  co-ordination  of  existing  effort,  and 
the  progressive  development  of  those  local  agencies  which 
are  in  the  best  position  to  take  over  one  factor  of  the  demon¬ 
stration  after  another,  carrying  each  forward  with  undimin¬ 
ished  efficiency  as  outside  financial  aid  is  gradually  with¬ 
drawn. 

By  the  end  of  a  five-year  period,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  it  is  believed  that  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  demonstration  cost  can  thus  be  taken  over 
by  local  agencies.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  there 
may  be  activities  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  demon¬ 
stration  which  the  local  authorities  cannot  assume  in  that 
time.  For  that  reason,  and  because  the  very  life  of  a 
demonstration  depends  upon  its  inter-relation  with  other 
fields,  which  is  impossible  except  through  a  central  clearing 
house,  the  Fund  may  be  asked  to  maintain  supervisory  and 
advisory  relations  as  long  as  necessary,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  insure  the  spread  to  other  areas  of  new  methods 
evolved  and  discoveries  made. 

Flans  for  the  Fhree  Units 

As  stated,  three  demonstrations  are  planned,  all  in  New 
York  State.  The  localities  include  the  rural  district  pre¬ 
viously  named,  Cattaraugus  County,  with  a  population  of 
about  72,000;  a  medium  sized  industrial  city,  Syracuse,  with 
a  population  of  174,000,  the  selection  of  which  was  deter- 
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mined  in  part  by  the  degree  of  participation  assured  there  by 
local  authorities  and  private  agencies;  and  a  third  center,  not 
yet  chosen,  in  a  city  of  the  first  class  with  a  population  of  at 
least  200,000. 

The  main  features  of  the  program  were  worked  out  origin¬ 
ally  for  the  metropolitan  demonstration.  The  methods 
in  this  instance  include  the  discovery  within  the  area  of  the 
largest  possible  proportion  of  all  patients  suffering  from 
tuberculosis,  or  from  other  disease  which  is  susceptible  to 
some  degree  of  control  by  health  procedure.  Through 
follow-up  examination  and  home  nursing  oversight  of 
patients,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  insure  the  effectiveness  of 
medical  instruction.  The  same  methods  will  be  used  with  a 
few  modifications  in  the  rural  and  up-state  city  demon¬ 
stration  districts. 

Other  activities  suggested  as  particularly  applicable  to 
the  tuberculosis  phases  of  the  health  demonstration  program 
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in  the  metropolitan  area  include  a  day  home-hospital  for 
both  men  and  women  patients;  a  day  preventorium  for 
children  of  pre-school  and  school  age;  open  air  classes  in 
the  schools  for  children  not  requiring  the  special  care  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  preventorium;  a  home  hospital  of  the  type  of 
the  Vanderbilt  tenements  and  of  the  present  Victoria  Apart¬ 
ments;  temporary  care  in  the  country  for  many  tuberculous 
children  and  for  some  adult  patients;  together  with  varied 
resources  in  the  nature  of  occupational  therapy,  vocational 
instruction,  and  supervision  of  arrested  cases. 

The  active  participation  of  industrial  and  commercial 
establishments,  an  important  factor  in  a  well-rounded  health 
program,  will  be  sought.  In  Framingham,  health  work  in 
the  industries  has  assumed  large  proportions  and  has  ac¬ 
counted  for  many  good  results. 

Each  demonstration  unit  will  probably  serve  as  a  training 
center  for  technical  service  in  public  health,  public  health 
nursing,  and  in  social  work  as  related  to  health  activities. 
The  full  participation  of  the  medical  men  within  the  area  is 
of  course  essential. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  anti-tuberculosis  activities, 
the  program  calls  for  thoroughgoing  work  along  allied  health 
lines,  such  as  maternity,  infant  and  child  health;  pre-school 
and  school  hygiene;  industrial  hygiene;  public  health  nurs- 
ing;  general  personal  hygiene;  the  control  of  diseases  of  adult 
life,  including  periodic  health  examinations;  and  general 
sanitary  improvement.  These  lines  of  approach  should  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  sound  and  adequate  movement  for  community 
health. 

For  the  medium  sized  city  unit,  the  general  principles 
are  all  applicable,  although  their  execution  must  be  modified 
by  various  local  conditions,  such  as  the  area  covered  by  the 
city,  the  available  means  of  transportation,  existing  clinics, 
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TUBERCULOSIS  DEATH  RATES  IN  CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY 
PER  100,000  POPULATION,  1911-1921 

Corrected  for  Non-Resident  Deaths  and  Exclusive  of 
Deaths  in  State  Institutions 


Pulmonary- 

Tuberculosis 

Other  Forms  of 
Tuberculosis 

Total  Deaths 
Tuberculosis 

1911 . 

.  72.1 

7-5 

79.6 

1912 . 

.  61. 1 

8.9 

70.0 

1913 . 

.  67.9 

10.3 

78.2 

1914 . 

.  71.8 

13.2 

85.0 

1915 . 

.  50-9 

5-8 

56.7 

1916 . 

.  64.9 

11. 5 

76.4 

1917 . 

.  68.6 

8.6 

77.2 

1918 . 

.  70.9 

9-9 

80.8 

1919 . 

.  59- 1 

8 . 4 

67-5 

1920 . 

.  61.5 

12.6 

74.1 

1921 . 

.  69.3 

11 . 1 

80.4 

hospitals 

,  open  air  schools, 

and  other  facilities. 

The  char- 

acter  of  local  health  organizations,  official  and  voluntary, 
is  also  a  vital  factor. 
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Methods  in  the  rural  demonstration  will  necessarily  be 
altered  because  of  the  wider  distribution  of  population. 
The  difficulties  of  transportation  and  of  obtaining  com¬ 
petent  medical  assistance,  and  the  present  comparative  lack 
of  development  of  community  health  and  relief  work  may 
retard  progress.  There  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  certain 
advantages  in  the  greater  proportion  of  outdoor  occupation, 
the  smaller  amount  of  extreme  poverty,  and  probably  in  a 
higher  level  of  education  and  intelligence.  In  dealing  with  a 
rural  population,  the  institutional  features  of  the  demon¬ 
stration  disappear  in  part,  home  medical  care  and  nursing 
being  perhaps  more  applicable,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  tubercu¬ 
losis  is  concerned. 

The  T{ural  Qounty  ‘Demonstration 

In  the  fall  of  1922,  after  the  preliminary  investigation  and 
the  elimination  of  other  areas,  Cattaraugus  County  was 
chosen  as  the  rural  county  demonstration  area. 

This  county,  with  an  area  of  some  1,343  square  miles,  is 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Alleghany  River,  adjoining 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  an  unusually  autonomous, 
relatively  isolated  district  in  western  New  York  State,  not 
affected  by  recent  immigration,  and  in  which,  during  the 
last  few  years,  no  radical  changes  in  its  health  or  anti¬ 
tuberculosis  organization  have  occurred.  During  the  past 
decade  the  mortality  curves,  owing  very  possibly  to  the 
factors  named  above,  have  been  comparatively  steady. 
Except  for  a  few  relatively  minor  fluctuations,  they  have 
shown  no  especially  marked  trend. 

As  a  demonstration  county,  Cattaraugus  has  added  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  other  counties  which  were  under  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  distinctly  rural  but  has  the  largest  per  capita 
appropriation  for  education  and  the  largest  percentage  of 
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TUBERCULOSIS  DEATH  RATES  FOR  SYRACUSE 
PER  100,000  POPULATION  (ESTIMATED),  1914-1921 

Corrected  for  Non-Resident  Deaths  and  Exclusive  of 
Deaths  in  State  Institutions 


Pulmonary  Other  Forms  of 

Total  Deaths 

Tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis 

1914. . . 

.  hi. 5 

19.8 

I3I-3 

1915. . . 

.  108.9 

II  .0 

H9.9 

1916 .  .  .  . 

.  m-5 

20.8 

132.3 

1917. . . . 

.  135-6 

27. 1 

162.7 

1918 .  .  .  . 

.  136.3 

19-3 

156.6 

1919. . . . 

.  no. 5 

12.2 

122.6 

1920 .. . . 

.  78-1 

23.1 

101 .2 

1921 . . . . 

.  79-9 

16.4 

96.6 

school 

children  having  medical 

examinations. 

It  has  an 

active  County  Health  and  Tuberculosis  Association  affiliated 
with  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  and  an  alert  county 
Red  Cross  chapter.  Its  business,  financial  and  political 
leaders  are  unusually  interested  in  health  work.  In  addi- 
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tion,  there  seems  to  exist  in  the  district  unusual  co-operation 
between  public  and  private  social  and  health  agencies. 

Counties  similar  enough  in  their  general  aspects  to  be 
used  for  comparison  with  Cattaraugus  have  been  chosen 
by  a  special  committee  of  the  Technical  Board.  These  are 
Jefferson,  Chautauqua  and  Dutchess  counties. 

Since  its  selection  as  a  demonstration  unit,  Cattaraugus 
County  has  made  rapid  progress  along  lines  of  organization. 
The  Board  of  Supervisors  has  created  a  county  health  dis¬ 
trict,  including  the  two  main  cities  of  Olean  and  Salamanca, 
— the  first  general  health  district  in  the  state.  It  has  appro¬ 
priated  $10,000  for  the  work  of  the  Health  Department 
during  the  coming  year,  and  an  additional  expenditure  of 
$6  ,000  has  been  authorized  for  the  control  of  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Leverett  D.  Bristol,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Health 
for  the  State  of  Maine,  was  the  selection  of  the  County 
Board  of  Health  for  the  permanent  health  officer,  following 
the  temporary  appointment  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Pattison  of  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  who  was  responsible  for 
many  preliminary  steps  in  the  demonstration.  The  staff 
is  to  be  augmented  and  additional  health  activities  gradually 
taken  up. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  health  and  tuberculosis  condi¬ 
tions  was  also  undertaken  in  the  county  by  the  State  Chari¬ 
ties  Aid  Association,  with  the  co-operation  locally  of  the 
County  Health  and  Tuberculosis  Association.  Practical 
steps  were  then  taken  to  build  up  local  services  in  the 
tuberculosis,  public  health  nursing  and  clinical  fields;  the 
way  was  paved  for  rapid  development  during  the  subsequent 
year  under  the  direction  of  the  county  health  officer,  backed 
by  other  agencies. 

The  several  bureaus  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
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INFANT  DEATH  RATES  FOR  SYRACUSE  AND  CATTARAUGUS 
COUNTY  PER  1,000  LIVE  BIRTHS,  1915-1921 

Cattaraugus 

Syracuse  County 


1915  .  98.4  88.0 

1916  .  99-5  73-7 

1917  .  101.9  82.1 

1918  .  118.5  94-4 

1919  .  91.4  81.2 

1920  .  104.3  83.1 

1921  .  81.5  78.5 


■Syracuse 

Cattaraugus  County 


of  Health  have  developed  plans  for  assisting  in  the  program. 
Olean  has  been  designated  as  the  site  for  the  Cattaraugus 
County  laboratory,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  expert  from  the 
State  Department  of  Health  a  beginning  has  been  made 
toward  developing  the  work.  With  the  co-operation  of  the 
County  Board  of  Health,  a  health  library  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  In  several  districts  of  the  county,  a  tuberculosis 
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case-finding  survey  has  been  initiated,  to  be  followed  up 
through  a  regular  medical,  diagnostic  consultation  service. 

Scholarships  held  by  three  physicians  of  the  county  will 
enable  them  to  take  specialized  training  in  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  at  the  Trudeau  School  at  Saranac  Lake. 
At  the  request  of  the  County  Health  Officer,  the  secretary 
of  the  Technical  Board  has  prepared  a  series  of  popular 
health  letters  which  are  being  used  to  advise  the  public 
through  the  press,  of  the  significant  features  of  the  demon¬ 
stration  plan,  stressing  the  fundamental  principles  of  per¬ 
sonal  hygiene  as  applied  to  tuberculosis  control  and  health 
promotion. 

With  local  co-operation,  both  through  financial  support 
and  competent  leadership,  the  situation  in  the  county  is 
most  encouraging. 

The  ^Medium  Sized  Qity  cDe?nonstration 

In  the  selection  of  the  second-class  city,  much  the  same 
procedure  was  followed  as  in  choosing  the  rural  demon¬ 
stration  county.  Initial  analysis  of  information  led  to  the 
final  consideration,  at  a  meeting  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
of  Albany,  Syracuse,  Troy,  and  Yonkers.  Representatives  of 
these  cities  attended  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Technical  Board 
and  the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  to  present  the  qualifications  of  their  commun¬ 
ities  as  demonstration  centers.  This  conference  resulted 
in  the  selection  of  Syracuse  in  December,  1922,  for  the 
industrial  city  unit. 

The  personnel  in  the  city  administration  and  in  the 
health  department  of  Syracuse,  together  with  that  in  the 
private  social  agencies  and  in  the  city’s  professional  and  busi¬ 
ness  life,  assured  cordial  co-operation.  This  influenced 
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the  choice.  An  unusual  spirit  of  co-operation  among  official 
and  voluntary  workers  exists  there. 

Syracuse  has  a  total  health  expenditure  somewhat  above 
the  average.  Its  privately  maintained  welfare  agencies  are 
better  supported  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  cities  studied. 
It  has  baby  stations  and  attendant  child  health  nurses;  and 
its  school  children  are  under  competent  medical  supervision. 
Its  sanatorium  is  admirable  both  in  equipment  and  arrange¬ 
ment.  Its  extensive  industrial  medical  and  nursing  work, 
compulsory  milk  pasteurization  ordinance,  and  unusual  pro¬ 
gram  of  health  education  conducted  by  official  health  author¬ 
ities,  emphasize  its  possibilities. 

Since  the  approval  of  Syracuse,  a  number  of  definite  studies 
and  projects  have  been  started.  Among  them  are  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  tuberculosis  clinic  and  nursing  situation,  followed 
by  the  expansion  of  work  in  this  field;  a  study  of  health 
educational  facilities  and  the  initiation  of  a  project  for 
their  extension;  the  development  of  a  project  for  the  control 
of  diphtheria  and  other  contagious  diseases;  a  study  of 
maternity  care,  and  infant  and  child  welfare  activities;  a 
study  of  the  possibilities  of  more  effective  co-operation 
between  local  health  groups;  and  plans  for  other  appraisals 
of  the  health  situation.  All  of  these  aim  at  the  rounding 
out  of  a  comprehensive  program  covering  such  fields  as 
industrial  hygiene,  school  hygiene,  and  public  health  nursing. 

In  Syracuse,  as  in  Cattaraugus  County,  the  Technical 
Board  is  greatly  encouraged,  not  only  by  the  manner  in  which 
practical  health  services  are  developing,  but  also  by  the 
leadership  and  responsibility  assumed  by  local  agencies, 
including  the  officials  of  the  city.  It  is  a  demonstration  by 
Syracuse,  not  on  Syracuse.  It  also  promises  to  serve  as  a 
valuable  example  in  health  administration  and  disease 
control. 
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Rochester,  Utica  and  Yonkers  were  chosen  as  “control” 
cities  (for  comparison  with  Syracuse)  because  their  general 
conditions  approximate  those  of  the  demonstration  city. 

The  ^Metropolitan  T)emonstration 

There  still  remains  the  selection  of  a  suitable  demonstra¬ 
tion  area  in  New  York  City.  That  choice  has  not  yet  been 
made,  but  a  summary  of  the  present  status  of  the  question 
is  of  interest. 

At  the  outset  all  five  boroughs  here  were  considered,  but 
three  were  found  unavailable,  leaving  the  choice  between 
Brooklyn  and  Manhattan. 

Several  areas  in  Brooklyn  are  under  consideration,  and 
the  social,  health  and  medical  agencies  of  that  borough  have 
given  assurance  of  assistance  and  co-operation,  and  have 
urged  that  the  demonstration  be  established  in  one  of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Manhattan  has  greater  hospital 
and  clinic  facilities,  more  private  health  organizations,  and 
more  important  medical  schools.  There  is  available  more 
pertinent  statistical  material  about  Manhattan  than  about 
Brooklyn.  Less  money,  therefore,  need  be  spent  in  the 
preparation  of  preliminary  data  for  a  demonstration  there. 
It  seems  certain,  moreover,  that  work  in  Manhattan  would 
command  greater  attention  nationally.  The  Department 
of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  assured  its  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  forwarding  the  demonstration,  wherever  made. 

In  gathering  preliminary  data  for  the  New  York  City 
demonstration,  special  attention  has  necessarily  been  given 
to  the  distribution  of  population  as  to  race  and  age.  As  in 
the  other  inquiries,  tables  have  been  made  showing  adult  and 
infant  death  rates,  birth  rate,  tuberculosis  mortality,  and 
allied  factors.  With  this  a  summary  was  made  of  the  health 
facilities  in  each  district.  For  each  of  ten  tuberculosis 
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districts  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  extensive  statistical 
and  social  data  were  compiled  for  the  Technical  Board  by 
the  New  York  A.  I.  C.  P.,  with  the  aid  of  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  Association,  the  City  Health  Department  and 
other  agencies. 

In  order  to  have  the  population  of  the  metropolitan 
demonstration  approximate  200,000,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  choose  two  adjacent  tuberculosis  districts.  For  this  and 
other  reasons,  the  Bellevue-Yorkville  neighborhoods  are 
natural  candidates  for  selection.  The  joint  population  is 
216,000;  there  is  no  predominant  racial  group;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  no  mortality  factors  extremely  influenced  by  nation¬ 
ality.  The  density  of  population  and  the  percentage  of 
foreign  born  are  representative.  Satisfactory  clinical  facil¬ 
ities,  a  good  distribution  of  income  ranges,  average  distribu¬ 
tion  of  population  by  age  groups,  a  consistent  birth  rate, 
and  well  developed  nursing  facilities  are  other  features  found 
there.  Moreover,  effective  effort  would  be  anticipated  as 
social  service  and  public  health  organizations  there  have 
long  worked  together. 

£conomic  Significance  of  the  demonstrates 

There  are  vital  economic  aspects  in  the  reduction  of 
disease  and  increased  longevity  which  the  proposed  health 
demonstrations  are  expected  to  illumine.  Something  of  the 
value  of  these  can  be  appreciated  in  the  light  of  the  present 
enormous  wastage  due  to  tuberculosis  alone.  Estimates 
based  on  the  experience  of  Framingham,  and  other  localities 
in  which  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  obtain  an  accurate 
registration  of  all  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  indi¬ 
cate  that  in  1921  there  were  not  fewer  than  683,550  persons 
in  the  United  States  and  36, 855  in  the  City  of  New  York 
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suffering  from  the  disease  in  its  active  stages  and  needing 
constant  professional  supervision. 

If  the  entire  population,  in  all  age  groups,  were  forced 
to  share  the  aggregate  curtailment  of  life  by  tuberculosis, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  would  face  a  serious  prospect, 
involving  a  loss  which  becomes  tangible  and  striking  when 
it  is  translated  into  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  a  committee  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering 
Societies  appointed  to  study  waste  in  industry  recently 
estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of  tuberculosis  to  the  United 
States  is  around  $500,000,000.* 

Dr.  Haven  Emerson  has  stated  that  at  present  the  expect¬ 
ancy  of  life  in  this  country  is  about  fifty-five  years,  and 
adds  that  this  might  be  increased  ten  or  even  fifteen  years 
before  the  average  individual  should  end  his  usefulness  and 
enter  dependent  old  age.  Elie  Metchnikoff  reminds  us  that 
the  significance  of  life  prolongation  by  disease  control,  which 
he  made  the  special  object  of  his  studies  at  the  Pasteur  Insti¬ 
tute,  will  lie  not  in  adding  a  few  years  to  old  age  but  in 
throwing  open  an  expanded  maturity  for  service.  It  will,  he 
says,  make  possible  an  enrichment  of  the  common  welfare 
by  the  work  of  developed  men  and  women  released  from  the 
tasks  of  earlier  years,  experienced,  yet  not  constrained  by 
the  frailties  and  inhibitions  of  age,  and  thus  enabled  to  give 
years  of  mellowed  usefulness  to  mankind. 

The  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  exists  to  utilize  its  resources 

in  such  ways  as  will  assist  mankind  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 

health  of  bodv  and  of  mind.  The  new  health  demonstrations 
* 

are  now  undertaken  in  the  conviction  that  no  other  method 
will  more  surely  bring  not  only  longer  life  but  life  more 
abundant. 

*  “Waste  in  Industry,”  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Elimination  of  Waste 
in  Industry  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies. — McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  1921. 
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HERETOFORE,  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  has 
sought  to  reach  its  social  objectives  largely  through 
grants  to  established  social  agencies.  Thus,  in  the 
dispensation  of  its  funds,  it  has  had  the  valuable  co-operation 
of  leaders  with  long  experience  in  social  work. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  Milbank 
Memorial  Fund  has  furthered  three  projects  in  social  wel¬ 
fare  and  health:  (i)  the  program  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  of  the  Association;  (2)  the  Home  Hospital, 
which  is  a  health  and  tuberculosis  demonstration  carried 
on  in  New  York  City  apartments;  and  (3)  the  research  work 
of  the  New  York  State  Ventilation  Commission. 


THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR 

The  Department  of  Social  Welfare 

By  a  gift,  on  March  5,  1913,  of  $150,000  to  cover  the 
cost  of  certain  experimental,  research  and  initial  charges 
and  by  the  pledge  of  $50,000  a  year  additional  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  made  by  Mrs.  Anderson  and  later  assumed  by 
the  Fund,  the  New  York  A.  I.  C.  P.  was  enabled  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  The  initial  work  of 
the  Department,  formulated  after  an  intensive  survey  of 
the  causes  of  sickness  and  dependency,  was  organized  in 
four  divisions;  sanitation  and  hygiene,  public  health  and 
disease  prevention,  food  problems,  and  child  welfare. 

The  division  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  took  up  the  prob- 
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lems  of  public  baths,  comfort  stations,  sanitary  drinking 
fountains,  and  the  cleaning  of  school  rooms.  The  Milbank 
Memorial  Baths,  given  to  the  Association  in  1905  by  Mrs. 
Anderson,  were  operated  until  1919  to  popularize  the  public- 
bath  movement  and  to  induce  the  city  to  extend  its  public 
bath  system.  As  a  result  of  its  surveys  and  experiments, 
the  Social  Welfare  Department  brought  about  the  further 
development  of  year-round  indoor  pools  to  replace  unsani¬ 
tary  floating  baths. 

The  Department  also  published  a  pamphlet,  “Comfort 
Stations  in  New  York  City,”  which  was  influential  in  ob¬ 
taining  better  equipment  and  supervision  for  comfort  sta¬ 
tions  under  city  control.  Other  valuable  accomplishments 
were  the  improvement  of  laundry  methods  in  New  York  City 
through  the  establishment  of  a  demonstration  community 
laundry  in  the  Milbank  Baths  district,  the  installation  of 
sanitary  drinking  fountains  in  public  schools,  and  a  move¬ 
ment  for  improved  sanitation  in  school  buildings. 

As  a  part  of  its  public  health  program  the  Department 
carried  on  a  series  of  studies  concerning  disease  carriers. 
The  dangers  of  the  house  fly  and  the  mosquito  were  em¬ 
phasized.  Recommendations  of  methods  for  their  extermina¬ 
tion  accentuated  public  interest,  and  gave  direction  to  a 
campaign  against  the  pests.  During  the  typhoid  epidemic 
which  occurred  in  a  section  of  New  York  City,  in  1913,  the 
Department  studied  methods  for  controlling  this  disease, 
and  many  of  its  findings  were  adopted  by  the  City  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  food  supply  in  a  congested 
area  of  New  York  City  resulted  in  more  efficient  methods 
of  handling  perishable  produce.  Application  of  these 
methods  was  extended  considerably  through  educational 
publicity. 
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The  Department  also  accomplished  important  results  by 
its  child  welfare  program.  It  effected  more  and  better 
luncheon  facilities  in  the  New  York  City  public  schools. 
It  carried  interest  in  nutrition  into  the  homes  of  pupils. 
It  strove  to  secure  for  school  children  more  careful  medical, 
surgical,  dental  and  nursing  examinations  and  care,  and 
helped  to  obtain  additions  to  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Hygiene  of  the  City  Department  of  Health.  It  has 
placed  strong  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  pre-natal  care. 

Earlier,  through  the  Association’s  activity,  the  first  nutri¬ 
tion  clinic  in  New  York  City  had  been  established  at  Belle¬ 
vue  Hospital.  This  clinic  became  a  model  for  many  others 
later  established  in  the  city  and  throughout  the  country. 

Studies  of  the  physical  side  of  child  life  convinced  the 
Association  that  much  needed  standardization  in  existing 
child  welfare  activity  could  best  be  established  by  means  of 
a  demonstration.  Accordingly  the  Mulberry  Community 
Health  Center  was  instituted,  supported  jointly  by  the  Mil- 
bank  Memorial  Fund  and  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller 
Memorial.  The  Mulberry  section,  inhabited  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  by  Italians,  and  possessing  a  minimum  of  social  and 
public  health  agencies,  presented  many  obstacles.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  males  were  aliens,  and  sixty-five  per 
cent  of  the  women  illiterates.  A  way  was  opened,  however, 
by  visits  to  expectant  mothers,  and  through  supervisory 
care  of  children  of  pre-school  age.  A  tenement  health  cam¬ 
paign  was  thus  begun.  The  home  visiting  nursing  service 
was  expanded.  Nutrition  classes  were  conducted,  and  the 
school  authorities,  noting  their  success,  agreed  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  nutrition  work  among  children  in  schools. 

A  dental  clinic  was  made  a  part  of  the  program  of  the 
center,  and,  during  1922,  dental  service  was  extended  to 
four  of  the  five  schools  in  the  district.  A  survey  of  dental 
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conditions  indicated  that  both  a  preventive  and  curative 
program  were  necessary.  A  Dental  Advisory  Committee 
was  formed.  As  a  result  of  its  recommendations,  many  im¬ 
portant  preventive  measures  have  been  stressed  through 
these  clinics.  Residents,  especially  pregnant  mothers,  are 
now  educated  in  nutrition;  parents  are  taught  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  professional  cleaning  of  children’s  teeth,  and 
the  necessity  of  having  cavities  of  first  permanent  molars 
filled.  In  this  dental  program,  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
purely  preventive  measures  beginning  even  with  the  un¬ 
born  child. 

Examination  of  the  children  revealed  many  orthopedic 
defects  clearly  attributable  to  rickets.  For  this  reason,  the 
Association,  with  the  City  Health  Department’s  Bureau  of 
Child  Hygiene,  formulated  a  program  of  physical  examina¬ 
tions  with  special  reference  to  rickets — the  aim  being  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  preventing  the  disease  among 
babies.  This  program  provided  for  careful  examination  of 
all  infants  between  three  and  six  months  of  age  which  were 
admitted  to  the  baby  health  stations  of  the  Mulberry  dis¬ 
trict;  and  also  for  intensive  efforts  to  carry  out  an  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  in  the  homes  in  which  babies  were  found. 
Results  of  these  several  studies  are  soon  to  be  published. 

The  Home  Hospital 

On  March  1 8,  1912,  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  had  opened,  in  New 
York  City,  the  first  Home  Hospital  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis.  Up  to  this  time,  the  breaking  up  of  a  home 
had  been  the  recognized  procedure  which  relief  agencies 
followed  when  the  father  or  mother  of  a  family  was  found 
to  have  this  disease.  The  home  hospital  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  such  action  is  not  always  advisable  or 
necessary. 
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With  accommodations  originally  for  about  forty  families, 
it  was  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions.  Later 
it  was  enlarged,  and  provision  was  made  in  the  New  York 
City  budget  for  its  operation.  This  plan  continued  in 
effect  with  constantly  increasing  facilities  until,  in  1918,  it 
possessed  accommodations  for  nearly  100  families.  At  this 
time,  a  change  in  the  city  administration  caused  municipal 
support  to  be  withdrawn,  and,  on  March  3,  1918,  the  initial 
project  was  abandoned. 

Mrs.  Anderson,  by  a  gift  of  property  at  315  East  158th 
Street,  together  with  a  pledge  of  $20,000  yearly  toward 
maintenance,  which  has  since  been  assumed  by  the  Fund, 
enabled  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  to  resume  the  Hospital’s  activities 
on  a  firm  financial  basis.  The  new  home,  known  as  the 
Victoria  Apartments,  has  accommodations  for  twenty 
families,  in  addition  to  a  provision  of  space  for  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff,  a  kitchen  and  general  dining  room. 

Admission  to  the  Victoria  Apartments  is  granted  to  any 
family  in  which  the  father  or  mother  has  tuberculosis  in 
an  incipient  or  moderately  advanced  stage.  A  non-resident 
physician  is  in  charge  who  holds  a  clinic  Saturday  morn¬ 
ings,  and  may  be  called  in  emergencies.  This  doctor  in¬ 
structs  the  patients  how  to  keep  in  good  physical  condition, 
and  how  to  employ  safeguards  against  the  spread  of  tuber¬ 
culosis.  The  staff  which  co-operates  with  the  physician  in 
charge  consists  of  a  superintendent  nurse,  an  assistant 
superintendent  nurse,  a  day  nurse,  a  night  nurse,  and  a 
dietitian. 

Families  may  be  referred  to  the  apartments  from  any 
source  inside  or  outside  of  the  city.  If  the  wife  is  a  patient, 
the  husband  continues  with  his  regular  employment.  If  his 
income  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  prescribed  needs,  it  is 
supplemented.  If  the  man  is  the  patient,  and  there  is  no 
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family  income,  the  mother  receives  a  weekly  allowance 
sufficient  to  support  the  family  according  to  the  required 
standard  of  living. 

All  families  prepare  their  breakfasts  in  their  own  apart¬ 
ments,  but  if  a  mother  is  a  patient  and  is  unable  to  attend 
to  household  duties,  her  family  is  provided  with  dinners  and 
suppers  in  the  general  dining  room,  and  the  hospital  house¬ 
wife  gives  relief  in  the  housework.  The  hospital  dietitian, 
in  co-operation  with  the  physician,  supervises  the  planning 
of  meals  and  gives  instruction  in  the  buying  and  cooking 
of  food  and  the  adjustment  of  expenditures. 

Adjoining  the  Victoria  Apartments  is  a  play-ground  for 
pre-school  children.  They  are  required  to  be  in  the  open 
air  from  9.00  A.  M.  until  7.00  P.  M.,  except  at  meal  times 
and  during  a  daily  rest  period. 

No  family  is  obliged  to  pay  rent.  If  there  is  a  surplus 
in  the  family  income,  a  minimum  rate  is  charged  for  medical 
treatment,  but  this  charge  has  never  exceeded  three  dollars 
a  week.  In  many  instances  no  charge  whatever  is  made. 

During  the  year  ending  October  1,  1922,  forty  families, 
including  215  individuals,  were  cared  for  at  the  Victoria 
Apartments.  A  total  of  14,123  meals  were  served  in  the 
diet  kitchen,  at  an  average  cost  of  17.9  cents  a  meal.  The 
total  expenses  of  the  apartments  were  $41,050.90,  of  which 
the  families  contributed  from  their  own  earnings  $14,341.90. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  hospital,  the  practicability 
of  family  care  of  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  is  now  almost 
universally  recognized  by  welfare  associations.  Many 
patients  have  greatly  benefitted  from  the  treatment  there 
received.  In  1918,  it  was  pointed  out  that  sixty-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  patients  then  discharged  were  well.  In  seven  per 
cent,  the  disease  was  inactive;  in  only  eleven  per  cent,  was 
it  still  active;  and  only  seven  per  cent,  had  died. 
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These  results,  in  comparison  with  the  best  results  attain¬ 
able  in  sanatoria,  are  highly  favorable  to  the  Home  Hospital. 

Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  the  late  State  Commissioner  of 
Health,  made  an  appraisal  of  the  institution’s  comparative 
effectiveness  and  found  the  Home  Hospital  methods  pro¬ 
ductive  of  satisfactory  and  often  permanent  gains.  Im¬ 
provements  impossible  in  leading  sanatoria  were  brought 
about  in  several  types  of  cases  by  the  Home  Hospital. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Brenner,  the  attending  physician,  has  found 
that  in  addition  to  satisfactory  results  in  the  treatment  of 
adults,  the  Home  Hospital  has  demonstrated  remarkable 
improvement  in  the  cases  of  children.  This  proof  that  in 
treating  tuberculosis  it  is  often  not  practical  or  even  efficient 
to  deal  with  a  patient  apart  from  his  or  her  family  is  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  contribution  made  by  the  project. 


The  JA (ew  York  State  Uentilation  Commission 

The  New  York  State  Ventilation  Commission  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Sulzer,  in  1913,  to  carry  on  a  much 
needed  investigation  into  the  means  of  ventilating  schools 
and  other  public  buildings.  The  personnel  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  was  suggested  by  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  It  comprised  six  recognized  leaders* 
in  the  fields  of  biology,  physiology,  psychology,  ventilation 
and  public  health.  The  studies  were  carried  on  for  nearly 

*  The  members  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  on  Ventilation  were: 
Dr.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  Chairman,  Professor  of  Public  Health  at  the  Yale 
Medical  School;  Dr.  Frederic  S.  Lee,  Dalton  Professor  of  Physiology  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  Dr.  James  Alexander  Miller,  turberculosis 
specialist  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons;  Dr.  Earl  B.  Phelps,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  United  States 
Hygienic  Laboratory;  Dr.  Edward  Lee  Thorndike,  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  and  Mr.  Dwight  D. 
Kimball,  prominent  ventilating  engineer  and  member  of  the  firm  of  R.  D. 
Kimball  &  Company. 
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five  years,  the  entire  expense  being  borne  by  the  Milbank 
Memorial  Fund,  through  the  A.  I.  C.  P. 

In  its  extensive  research,  the  Commission  sought  answers 
to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  effect  of  overheating  in  ordinary  occupied 
rooms  on  body  processes  and  on  physical  and  mental  efficiency? 

2.  What  is  the  actual  effect  on  the  body  of  carbon  dioxide, 
and  the  chemical  components  of  expired  air? 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  exposure  to  drafts  and  to  low  tem¬ 
peratures?  In  particular,  what  is  the  effect  of  previous  over¬ 
heating  and  subsequent  exposure  to  cold  on  the  respiratory 
tissues,  on  bacterial  infections,  and  on  catching  cold? 

4.  What  is  the  actual  effect  of  dry  air  at  high  and  moderate 
temperatures?  Does  dry  air  harm  the  membranes  of  the  nose, 
promote  infections  and  conduce  to  nervousness? 

A  series  of  fifteen  experiments  was  carried  out  in  specially 
equipped  rooms.  The  working  unit  usually  was  a  squad  of 
four  subjects  kept  under  observation  for  a  period  of  from 
one  to  six  weeks.  Altogether,  113  different  subjects  were 
observed.  Among  the  factors  recorded  were  changes  in  body 
temperature;  blood  pressure;  pulse  rate;  respiration;  and  in 
special  instances  there  were  analyses  of  the  amount  of  heat 
produced  by  the  body,  the  chemical  content  of  respired  air 
and  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  the  duration  of  digestion,  and 
the  condition  of  the  blood  after  various  conditions  of  air 
and  exposure. 

Psychological  observations  were  made  to  test,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  memory,  judgment,  and  power  of  attention  under  vary¬ 
ing  atmospheric  conditions.  Examinations  were  made  of 
the  effects  of  different  types  of  air  on  the  membrane  lining 
of  the  nose  and  throat,  together  with  tests  of  the  resistance 
of  animals  to  infection  in  different  degrees  of  temperature. 
The  main  experiment,  however,  involved  observation  of  the 
temperature  in  relation  to  humidity  and  to  fresh  and  stale 


air. 
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The  Commission  studied  ventilation  problems  in  216 
classrooms  of  thirty-one  different  schools  over  a  period  of 
two  and  one-half  years.  It  found  that  a  simple,  well- 
devised  system  of  window  ventilation  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  for  classroom  use. 

These  studies  stand  out  as  unique.*  They  should  be  of 
the  greatest  usefulness  in  promoting  better  ventilation  and 
better  health,  not  only  among  school  children  but  among 
all  who  work  indoors. 

To  quote  Prof.  E.  L.  Thorndike,  of  Columbia  University, 
“the  findings  of  the  committee  are  not  only  better  than 
anything  that  has  been  done,  but  roughly  speaking  they  are 
all  that  is  known.  All  of  the  practical  recommendations 
make  toward  a  simplification,  and  so  reduce  cost;  they  point 
out  that  a  very  elaborate  ventilating  system  is  not  needed.” 

GRANTS  TO  OTHER  AGENCIES 

The  policy  to  co-operate  with  and  contribute  through  or¬ 
ganizations  soundly  established,  of  strong  leadership,  and 
of  expert  resources  was  maintained;  and  child  health,  health 
research,  child  welfare  and  education  received  emphasis. 
Noteworthy  results  were  accomplished  in  the  following 
fields: 

General  Education 
Health  Education 
Public  Health 

Child  Health  and  Child  Welfare 
Special  Health  Research  Projects 
Social  Welfare 

Co-ordination  of  Social  Effort 

Probation  Work 

Relief  (including  War  Relief) 

*  “Ventilation:  The  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  on  Ventila¬ 
tion.” — E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  January,  1923. 
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(general  education 

Speaking  broadly,  education,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is 
assisted  by  the  Fund  when  some  outstanding  social  vision  is 
apparent  in  the  plan  of  action.  In  1922,  the  following 
twelve  institutions  received  grants: 

American  Council  on  Education 
Antioch  College 

Consumers’  League  of  Connecticut 
Consumers’  League  of  New  York 
Goldman  Band  Concerts 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 
Hope  Farm 

Manhattan  Trade  School  Farm 
National  Consumers’  League 
Public  Education  Association 
Self-Government  Committee 
Williams  War  Memorial  Endowment 

The  American  Council  on  Education,  through  its  Educa¬ 
tional  Finance  Inquiry  Commission,  has  conducted  investi¬ 
gations  into  the  economics  of  education.  Especially  worthy 
of  note  were  those  carried  on  in  New  York,  Iowa,  Illinois 
and  California.  A  principal  object  of  research  was  the 
foundation  of  a  program  of  public  education  for  typical 
states.  State  and  local  expenditures,  bonded  indebtedness 
for  education,  the  relation  of  the  cost  of  education  to  other 
governmental  expenditures  and  to  the  income  of  people  of 
the  state,  received  particular  attention.  The  cost  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education  as  compared  with  more 
advanced  forms,  and  a  bibliography  of  educational  finance 
were  also  subjects  of  inquiry  and  development. 

The  Antioch  Plan  aims  at  a  well-balanced  training  in 
which  strong  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  practical  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  student  for  every-day  life.  Besides  cultural 
studies,  the  six-year  program  includes  the  technique  of  in¬ 
dustrial,  commercial,  and  professional  administration.  Stu- 
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dents  spend  half  their  time  in  positions  of  paid  employment, 
to  develop  those  qualities  to  which  most  educational  pro¬ 
grams  give  little  or  no  attention,  and  upon  which  they  must 
The  plan  affords  valuable  opportunities  to  determine  in 
what  direction  the  student’s  abilities  lie.  Courses  in  business 
administration  are  co-ordinated  with  this  highly  practical 
work.  The  Fund’s  grant  to  this  institution,  given  in  1922 
for  the  first  time,  had  as  its  aim  the  helping  of  such  a  promis¬ 
ing  experiment  through  a  difficult  period. 

Together  with  other  donors,  the  Fund  furthered  studies 
made  by  various  consumers’  leagues  into  the  conditions 
affecting  wage-earning  women  and  children.  From  these, 
steps  were  taken  toward  effecting  legislation  of  an  ameliora¬ 
tive  nature.  Defense  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Minimum 
Wage  Law  was  maintained  by  the  National  Consumers’ 
League,  though  unfortunately  thus  far  without  success. 

As  evidence  of  the  Fund’s  broad  social  interest  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters,  the  diversity  of  the  following  activities  is 
significant. 

Popular  appreciation  of  good  music  was  furthered  by  a 
grant  to  the  Goldman  Band  which  has  given  popular  con¬ 
certs  in  the  open  air  at  Columbia  University.  Educational 
work  among  the  Indians  and  negroes  was  aided  through 
Hampton  Institute.  Practical  assistance  was  rendered  to 
the  Hope  Farm  Community,  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  foster  higher  physical,  mental  and  moral 
living  standards  among  a  group  of  neglected  boys  and  girls. 
The  Manhattan  Trade  School  Farm,  which  has  a  similar 
objective  for  anothei  group  of  girls,  received  a  substantial 
donation  for  its  purpose.  Assistance  was  granted  to  the 
Public  Education  Association  in  its  studies  of  part-time 
attendance,  the  merit  system,  and  various  allied  factors  in 
education. 
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Health  Education 

The  Fund  found  opportunities  for  wide  usefulness  in  the 
field  of  health  education  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  following  agencies: 

American  Country  Life  Association 

Antioch  College 

Council  on  Health  Education  in  China 

International  Association  of  Vacation  Bible 
Schools 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 

The  American  Country  Life  Association  was  an  appro¬ 
priate  agency  for  the  Fund’s  support,  since  it  not  only  aims 
to  co-ordinate  rural  life  in  its  various  phases,  but  places 
strong  emphasis  on  promotion  of  health  and  sanitation  in 
rural  districts.  Closely  allied  is  the  work  carried  on  in  the 
laboratory  of  Antioch  College  for  the  advancement  of 
preventive  medicine  and  the  preservation  of  public  health  in 
the  Ohio  Valley. 

priate  agency  for  the  Fund’s  support,  since  it  not  only 
co-ordinates  rural  life  in  its  various  phases,  but  places  strong 
emphasis  on  promotion  of  health  and  sanitation  in  rural 
districts.  Closely  allied  is  the  work  carried  on  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  of  Antioch  College  for  the  advancement  of  preventive 
medicine  and  the  preservation  of  public  health  in  the  Ohio 
Valley. 

An  unusually  interesting  feature  of  general  hygiene  teach¬ 
ing  is  found  in  the  health  campaigns  of  the  Council  on 
Health  Education  in  China.  Carrying  on  its  work  in  a 
country  where  sanitation  was  long  an  unknown  science,  and 
where  an  overcrowded  population  has  been  subject  to  the 
ravages  of  disease,  this  Council  has  done  noteworthy  work. 
Living  conditions,  personal  cleanliness  and  sound  medical 
attention  come  within  its  scope.  A”somewhat  similar  work 
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is  that  of  the  International  Association  of  Daily  Vacation 
Bible  Schools  in  China,  which  disseminates  health  education 
in  its  classes. 

In  the  health  education  group,  the  largest  single  bene¬ 
ficiary  was  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
The  gifts  to  this  Committee  well  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  Fund’s  interests.  In  1915,  while  in  a  very  critical  con¬ 
dition  of  its  organization  stage,  the  Committee  appealed  to 
the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  and  received  a  donation  of 
$  10,000  toward  its  annual  expenses.  Before  the  expiration 
of  1915  the  Fund  pledged  $  10,000  a  year  from  1916  to  1919 
inclusive,  on  condition  that  a  similar  amount  be  obtained 
from  another  source.  This  condition  was  met  promptly  and 
the  pledge  was  later  renewed  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  former  medical  director  of  the 
National  Committee,  referred  to  these  gifts  as  follows: 

“These  gifts  made  possible  all  of  the  success  that  has  been 
achieved  since — the  influence  exerted  upon  the  treatment  of 
mental  diseases  in  some  of  the  darkest  places  in  the  United 
States,  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  striking  results  secured  in  the  treatment  of 
mental  and  nervous  diseases  among  American  troops  in  the 
World  War,  and  the  prospects  that  now  exist  for  preventive 
work.” 

During  the  World  War  the  value  of  the  Committee’s  work 
was  strikingly  demonstrated.  The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  recognized  and  made  use  of  it  to  an  extent  reflected 
in  the  accomplishments  which  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Salmon.  The  work  materially  contributed  to  a  lower 
incidence  of  mental  disease  in  the  A.  E.  F.  following  neuro¬ 
psychiatric  examinations.  The  rate  among  troops  on  the 
Mexican  border  in  1916  was  at  least  one-third  greater.  The 
rate  of  mental  and  nervous  cases  evacuated  to  the  United 
States  from  France  was  less  than  that  from  any  expedition¬ 
ary  force  for  which  we  have  figures. 
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As  a  reflex  of  war  work,  a  grant  was  made  for  the  care 
of  mentally  disabled  ex-service  men,  including  additional 
hospital  facilities.  Progress  has  also  been  made  toward  uni¬ 
form  statistics  on  all  insane  and  feeble-minded  groups. 

These  results  of  the  Committee’s  work  suggest  the  in¬ 
direct  influence  of  the  Fund’s  grants.  The  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  has  made  a  number  of  special  grants  to  the  National 
Committee  which  bring  its  total  up  to  the  sum  of  $  140,000 
and  it  has  also  pledged  conditionally  $100,000  toward  the 
million  dollar  endowment  which  the  Committee  hopes  to 
complete  by  1924. 

The  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  made  a  special  grant  to 
The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  to  enable  it 
to  take  the  lead  in  reaching  and  organizing  the  agencies  in 
this  and  other  countries  interested  in  mental  hygiene.  This 
has  given  impetus  to  an  International  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene. 

"Public  Health 

The  interest  of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  in  public 
health  has  taken  the  form  of  grants  to  the  following  agencies: 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association 

Bowling  Green  Neighborhood  Association 

Henry  Street  Settlement 

Judson  Health  Center 

Maternity  Center  Association  of  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn 

Maternity  Center  Association  of  New  York 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Public  Health 
Committee 

New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor 

State  Charities  Aid  Association 

The  work  of  this  group  includes  education  for  a  normal 
and  wholesome  sex  life;  instruction  of  expectant  mothers 
and  maternity  care;  organized  resistance  to  tuberculosis; 
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instruction  of  tenement  dwellers  in  hygiene;  home  nursing; 
care  of  the  sick;  the  maintenance  of  diagnostic  clinics  for 
infants  and  school  children  as  well  as  nurseries  for  under¬ 
nourished  and  rachitic  children;  the  improvement  of  hos¬ 
pitals  and  public  charitable  institutions;  and,  in  general,  the 
up-building  of  sound  social  conditions  by  the  prevention  of 
disease  and  the  promotion  of  health. 

The  Fund  has  been  among  the  many  donors  to  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement,  and  has  had  a  special  interest  in  its 
health  work.  During  1922,  its  staff  of  250  nurses  made 
about  500,000  supervisory  visits  to  the  homes  of  some  51,000 
patients,  giving  instruction  in  hygiene,  care  of  the  sick,  and 
prevention  of  disease. 

Together  with  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial 
and  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  the 
Fund  has  been  identified  closely  with  the  carefully  planned 
health  program  carried  on  at  the  Judson  Health  Center 
under  the  direction  of  a  technical  staff  representing  medi¬ 
cine,  dentistry,  nursing,  hygiene,  and  social  work.  The 
center  maintains  clinics  in  many  fields.  There  are  also 
nutrition  classes  in  which  mothers  and  children  are  taught 
the  importance  of  proper  food  habits;  and  health  nurseries 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  poorly  nourished  and  rachitic 
children. 

Through  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  the  Fund 
contributed  to  a  varied  program  in  which  12,000  citizens 
took  part.  This  included  provision  for  destitute  and  de¬ 
pendent  children  and  aid  for  mothers  having  babies  and 
needing  employment.  It  also  involved  care  and  preventive 
work  for  the  insane,  and  mentally  defective,  while  a  cam¬ 
paign  was  carried  on  for  the  proper  after-care  of  infantile 
paralysis  patients,  and  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis. 

The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  was  established  in 
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1872;  it  has  since  worked  consistently  to  improve  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  public  charitable  institutions  and  hospitals,  to 
place  destitute  children  in  homes,  and  to  accomplish  many 
other  social  objectives.  It  has  urged  remedial  legislation 
and  has  bent  its  energies  to  the  promotion  of  public  health 
generally. 

bent  its  energies  to  the  promotion  of  public  health  gener¬ 
ally. 

Its  Committee  on  Tuberculosis  and  Public  Health  pro¬ 
motes  the  work  of  sixty-eight  local,  county  and  city  com¬ 
mittees  organized  under  its  supervision.  This  Committee 
consists  of  seventy-nine  members,  including  representatives 
of  local  tuberculosis  committees,  and  persons  chosen  because 
of  their  special  interest  in  the  tuberculosis  problem.  The 
active  work  of  the  Committee  is  done  by  a  small  trained 
and  experienced  staff. 

This  Committee  has  been  appointed  as  operating  agency 
for  the  Fund’s  Health  and  Tuberculosis  Demonstrations  in 
the  up-state  areas.  Its  work  is  typical  of  that  in  which  the 
Fund  is  especially  interested. 

Qhild  Flealth  and  Qhild  Welfare 

The  Fund  expressed  its  interest  in  child  health  and  child 
welfare  by  assisting  financially  the  following  seven  organ¬ 
izations: 

Babies’  Dairy  Association 
Child  Health  Organization  of  America 
Children’s  Aid  Society 
Children’s  Welfare  Federation 
Grosvenor  Neighborhood  House 
National  Child  Labor  Committee 
New  York  Child  Labor  Committee 

Situated  in  different  localities  and  working  on  different 
phases  of  the  general  problem,  the  units  of  this  group  played 
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important  individual  parts  in  furthering  child  welfare  and 
health  work.  Sick  and  malnourished  babies  were  fed  and 
cared  for  under  expert  supervision  in  congested  tenement 
sections  of  New  York  City.  The  problem  of  child  health 
was  approached  at  its  foundation,  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
interest  the  school  child  to  raise  his  own  health  standard. 
The  pediatricians  who  co-operated  in  this  movement  have 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  results  achieved. 

Excellent  work  for  malnourished  and  convalescent  children 
has  been  carried  on  since  1909  at  the  Elizabeth  Milbank 
Anderson  Home,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  The  Home  has  accom¬ 
modation  for  160  children,  and  received  during  1922  a  total 
of  998  cases,  an  average  stay  of  thirty-five  days.  Many 
cases  of  chorea  have  been  cured  at  the  Home. 

In  tenement  districts,  steps  were  taken  to  provide  pre¬ 
mature  babies  with  maternal  milk  from  mothers  having  an 
over  supply  for  their  own  infants. 

The  work  of  Grosvenor  Neighborhood  House  was  fur¬ 
thered  by  a  substantial  contribution  designed  both  to  assist 
its  activities  and  to  help  it  obtain  larger  quarters. 

Special  Flealth  Ff  search  Frojects 

Important  health  research  work  has  been  carried  on 
through  grants  to  the  following: 

New  York  1920  Census  Committee 
New  York  Probation  and  Protective  Association 
Mental  Clinic 
Trudeau  Sanatorium 

A  grant  made  to  the  Trudeau  Sanatorium  enabled  that 
institution  to  continue  its  research  work  and  to  retain  therefor 
the  services  of  a  trained  pathologist  who,  in  addition  to  his 
pathological  work,  has  taught  at  the  Trudeau  School  of 
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Tuberculosis  and  at  the  D.  Ogden  Mills  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  both  maintained  in  connection  with  the  sanatorium. 

Through  the  New  York  Census  Committee,  it  was  possible 
to  secure  special  and  speedy  tabulations  of  hitherto  unvail- 
able  information  about  the  city.  These  data  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  to  social  students  concerned  with  group 
problems  of  various  kinds  within  the  metropolis. 

Social  Welfare 

The  agencies  in  the  broader  field  of  social  welfare  (as 
apart  from  the  special  fields  above  mentioned)  to  which 
the  Fund  has  contributed  during  the  past  year  are: 

Bellevue  Hospital  (Woman’s  Auxiliary — 
Tuberculosis  Division) 

Legal  Aid  Society — Harlem  Division 
New  York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor 
New  York  Travelers’  Aid  Society 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  of 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  National 
Fund 

The  largest  contribution  in  this  field,  made  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare  of  the  New  York  A.  I.  C.  P.,  has  been 
commented  upon  elsewhere.  The  Young  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  was  among  the  Fund’s  1922  beneficiaries. 
Co-operation  was  extended  to  the  New  York  City  branch, 
the  Greenwich,  Conn.,  branch,  and  to  the  National  Board 
of  this  organization. 

The  New  York  City  branch  has  a  membership  of  28,877, 
including  sixty  nationalities.  It  operates  twenty-one 
branches  and  four  summer  camps.  Thousands  of  girls 
look  to  the  organization  for  safe  and  pleasant  boarding 
places,  recreation,  employment,  and  training  for  increased 
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earning  power.  The  National  Board  received  a  grant  to  help 
defray  the  cost  of  raising  its  annual  budget.  A  gift  from 
Mrs.  Anderson  to  the  Association  at  Greenwich  first  made 
that  branch  a  reality;  during  1922,  a  contribution  from  the 
Fund  went  to  help  sustain  the  general  activities.  The 
Harlem  Branch  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  received  a  grant 
from  the  Fund  to  assist  in  the  furnishing  of  free  legal  aid 
and  assistance  to  persons  who  would  otherwise  suffer  in¬ 
justice  and  loss.  The  contact  of  this  organization  with  the 
Fund  is  of  many  years’  standing. 

A  grant  to  the  New  York  Travelers’  Aid  Society  was  de¬ 
signed  to  further  its  far-reaching  program  of  service  to 
travellers. 


Qo-ordination  of  Social  Effort 

Another  interest  of  the  Fund  has  been  to  encourage  co¬ 
ordination  of  social  effort.  To  that  end,  it  co-operated 
during  the  year  with  the  following  organizations,  having  a 
common  purpose: 

American  Country  Life  Association 
Children’s  Welfare  Federation 
National  Health  Council 

The  first-named  organization  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
devoted  to  country  life  from  a  national  point  of  view.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  the  opening  of  administrative  offices  in  New 
York  City  added  stimulus  to  its  work.  Its  program  includes 
the  unifying  of  many  efforts  toward  health  and  sanitation 
in  country  districts. 

The  predominant  interest  of  the  Fund  in  health  matters 
found  appropriate  expression  through  the  National  Health 
Council,  which  conducts  a  central  service  bureau  for  the 
following  membership: 
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‘Direct  J^fembers 

American  Child  Health  Association 
American  Public  Health  Association 
American  Red  Cross 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer 
Conference  of  State  and  Provincial  Health 
Authorities  of  North  America 
Council  on  Health  and  Public  Instruction  of  the 
American  Medical  Association 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing 
National  Tuberculosis  Association 

a Associate  zbMembers 

American  Association  of  Industrial  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Women’s  Foundation  for  Health 

Conference  ziMember 

United  States  Public  Health  Service 

These  national  associations  are  consolidating  many  activ¬ 
ities  through  the  Council’s  machinery,  and  a  Common 
Service  Committee  is  developing  economical  and  efficient 
co-ordination  through  joint  office  facilities  in  New  York 
City. 

The  Children’s  Welfare  Federation  unifies  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  the  efforts  of  numerous  social  agencies  in  the  field  of 
child  help.  Its  efforts  are  directed  toward  correlation  and 
avoidance  of  duplication.  Such  efforts  directly  reflect  the 
co-operative  spirit  which  the  Fund  seeks  to  advance. 

Probation  Work 

During  1922  the  Fund  co-operated  financially  with  the 
National  Probation  Association  which  carries  on  important 
work  in  its  field.  The  Association’s  purpose  is  “to  study, 
establish,  extend  and  standardize  adult  and  juvenile  proba¬ 
tion,  juvenile  courts,  domestic  relations  or  family  courts, 
and  other  specialized  courts  using  the  probation  system.” 
The  aim  is,  so  far  as  possible,  to  reduce  and  prevent  delin¬ 
quency  and  to  bring  about  more  rational  and  humane 
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methods  in  the  treatment  of  delinquency  and  crime.  The 
central  office  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  and  practical  suggestions.  The  Association  also  drafts 
legislation  and  works  toward  its  enactment.  It  assists  in 
local  campaigns  to  establish  juvenile  courts  and  to  institute 
probation  work,  and  carries  on  special  studies  through 
committees  for  that  purpose.  An  annual  conference,  open 
to  the  public,  is  held  where  general  interest  in  the  value  of 
probation  and  criminal  management  is  aroused. 

Relief 

The  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  takes  special  interest  in  the 
application  of  preventive  measures.  In  special  instances, 
however,  contributions  are  made  for  relief  work  of  an 
emergency  character.  During  1922,  grants  were  made  to  the 
following  organizations: 

Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor 

Russian  Famine  Fund 

The  relief  work  of  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  is  invariably  linked  with 
its  preventive  work  and  therefore  it  received  a  substantial 
donation  from  the  Fund  for  relief  activities. 

In  the  great  emergency  which  famine  conditions  in  Russia 
brought  about,  the  Fund  contributed  early  in  the  course 
of  the  relief  work  through  the  Russian  Famine  Fund.  This 
grant  enabled  the  Committee  to  devote  proportionately 
more  time  to  raise  additional  amounts  through  its  subscrip¬ 
tion  campaign.  The  gift  is  the  latest  made  by  the  Fund 
for  foreign  war  relief  work,  the  nature  of  which  is  illustrated 
by  assistance  already  given  in  Serbia. 

The  largest  single  donation  for  war  relief  was  a  gift  of 
$  1 00,000  in  1920  to  the  Serbian  Child  Welfare  Association 
of  America,  which  is  engaged  in  child  care  and  child  health 
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work  in  Serbia.  This  appropriation  was  responsible  for 
bringing  about  a  consolidation  of  several  organizations 
established  during  the  war  period  for  relief  work  in  Serbia, 
which  were  found  to  be  expending  with  indifferent  success 
less  than  $ 100,000  a  year  for  the  relief  of  orphans  in  a 
country  practically  destitute,  and  registering  a  total  of 
approximately  250,000  war  orphans.  The  Serbian  Child 
Welfare  Association  took  the  place  of  these  consolidated 
committees  and  as  a  result  of  the  contribution  from  the 
Milbank  Fund  sent  to  Serbia  during  the  year  1920,  in  cash 
and  in  kind,  approximately  one  million  dollars.  Overseas, 
the  grant  of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  was  responsible  for 
effecting  a  reorganization  of  the  work  and  projecting  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  development  and  extension  along  lines  which  made 
the  Serbians  themselves,  who  have  since  taken  over  the  task, 
partners  in  the  reconstruction  work  from  the  outset.* 

*  A  full  account  of  this  undertaking  is  given  in  “Co-operative  Reconstruc¬ 
tion — An  Accounting  of  the  Work  of  the  Serbian  Child  Welfare  Association 
of  America.” — The  Serbian  Child  Welfare  Association  of  America,  New  York, 
1923. 
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AMONG  the  early  pioneers  in  philanthropy  was  Eliza- 

/  \  beth  Milbank  Anderson,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and 
JL  ^Elizabeth  Lake  Milbank,  born  in  New  York  City, 
December  20,  1850.  All  her  life  a  resident  of  New  York 
City,  Mrs.  Anderson  became  known  throughout  the  country 
and  among  the  sick  and  needy  of  many  other  countries,  as 
a  generous  and  great-hearted  woman,  filled  with  human 
sympathy  and  eager  to  relieve  suffering  and  distress  among 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Because  of  her  desire  to 
avoid  publicity,  many  of  her  generous  acts  will  never  be 
known,  but  her  larger  gifts  attract  attention  by  their 
variety  and  wisdom.  While  her  chief  benefactions  were  in 
the  field  of  public  health,  including  mental  hygiene,  and 
in  the  interests  of  women  and  children,  her  generous  im¬ 
pulses  were  not  limited,  and  her  gifts,  often  unsolicited  and 
unexpected,  covered  a  widely  diversified  range. 

To  Barnard  College,  of  which  she  became  a  Trustee  in 
May,  1894,  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board  in  May,  1899, 
Mrs.  Anderson  gave  in  1896  the  building  on  119th  Street, 
known  as  “Milbank  Hall,”  and  which  together  with  the 
buildings  flanking  it  (Fiske  Hall  and  Brinckerhoff  Hall), 
formed  the  original  group  in  which  the  College  was  housed 
when  it  moved  from  its  old  site  at  34 3  Madison  Avenue  to 
become  part  of  Columbia  University  on  Morningside 
Heights,  New  York  City. 

A  memorial,  published  shortly  after  her  death  on  February 
22,  1921,  said  of  Mrs.  Anderson’s  further  gifts  to  Barnard: 


A  little  later,  in  1903,  Mrs.  Anderson,  realizing  that  the  future 
of  Barnard  depended  upon  the  control  of  sufficient  property  to 
permit  of  expansion,  purchased  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  at 
a  cost  of  a  million  dollars,  the  three  city  blocks  bounded  by 
116th  and  119th  Streets,  and  by  Broadway  and  Claremont 
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Avenue,  and  gave  this  important  site,  now  vastly  more  valuable 
than  when  it  is  was  purchased,  to  Barnard  College.  Since  then, 
on  this  property,  which  is  known  as  “Milbank  Quadrangle,” 
there  have  been  constructed  Brooks  Hall,  a  College  Dormitory 
(built  with  funds  provided  by  her),  and  Students’  Hall,  a  gift 
of  the  late  Jacob  H.  Schiff.  She  also  contributed  liberally  and 
constantly  to  the  general  and  special  funds  of  the  College,  and 
was  the  personal  friend  of  many  of  its  students,  who,  but  for 
her  aid  and  encouragement,  might  never  have  been  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  college  education.  In  fact,  without  the  immense  stimulus 
in  the  institution’s  early  years  of  her  fruitful  and  earnest  sug¬ 
gestions,  supported  by  her  munificent  and  far-sighted  aid,  Bar¬ 
nard  College  would  not  occupy  its  present  notable  position  in 
the  educational  life  of  the  country. 

The  step  from  the  fostering  of  knowledge  and  the  sustain¬ 
ing  of  scientific  research  to  keen  interest  and  participation 
in  social  procedure  was  a  natural  one  for  Mrs.  Anderson. 
The  simple  old  adage,  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure/’  appealed  to  her  innate  wisdom,  and 
throughout  her  life  her  eyes  were  turned  more  and  more 
toward  ways  by  which  sorrow  and  sickness  might  be  pre¬ 
vented  rather  than  merely  relieved. 

Convinced  that  sickness  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
poverty,  long  before  any  tangible  organization  grew  out  of 
her  interest,  she  gave  both  strength  and  money  to  promote 
the  health  of  the  community.  An  early  gift  of  this  kind 
to  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  in  1904 — the  Milbank  Public  Bath  Building — 
was  so  satisfactory  in  its  design  and  operation  that  for  many 
years  it  served  as  a  model  for  municipal  baths,  and  stimu¬ 
lated  the  building  of  new  public  baths  by  the  city  govern¬ 
ment. 

In  addition  to  these  larger  undertakings,  came  a  host  of 
smaller  and  often  unknown  activities.  Her  name  became 
familiar  to  the  medical  missionaries  of  China,  among  the 
schools  for  negroes  in  the  South,  and  to  a  great  number  of 
charitable  enterprises. 
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It  was  but  natural  that  one  whose  desire  for  usefulness 
took  such  tangible  form  should  wish  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  her  father  and  mother  through  a  living  memorial. 
It  was  equally  significant  of  the  far-reaching  insight  of 
Mrs.  Anderson  that  this  determination  took  concrete  form 
years  before  her  demise.  In  1905,  she  drew  about  her  a 
group  of  friends,  and  with  them  founded  what  was  then 
known  as  The  Memorial  Fund  Association.  Yet  even  with 
the  endowed  institution  her  own  active  efforts  did  not  cease. 
While  consistently  transferring  securities  to  the  Fund  for 
the  furtherance  of  its  activities,  she  continued  herself  to 
endow  other  enterprises.  Conspicuous  among  these  was 
the  gift  in  1909  to  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  lands  and 
buildings  at  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  for  a  home  for  conval¬ 
escent  children,  which,  since  her  death,  has  been  renamed 
the  Elizabeth  Milbank  Anderson  Home.  Following  this, 
having  learned  that  the  organization  which  had  been  serving 
penny-a-portion  lunches  to  school  children  was  being  com¬ 
pelled  through  lack  of  funds  to  abandon  the  work,  she 
undertook  to  finance  the  project  herself  through  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
Later,  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  continued  the  support 
of  this  work  through  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  until  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  City  of  New  York  under  the  management  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Again,  to  foster  constructive  methods  in  philanthropy, 
she  established  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  of  the 
New  York  A.  I.  C.  P.  The  letter  which  she  sent  at  that 
time,  on  March  5,  1913,  to  Robert  Fulton  Cutting,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  illustrates  not  only  her  keen  interest 
in  that  project  but  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  Milbank 
Memorial  Fund  itself. 

She  wrote  in  part  as  follows: 
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In  the  first  place  I  am  particularly  interested  in  fostering 
preventive  and  constructive  social  measures  for  the  welfare  of 
the  poor  of  this  city,  as  distinguished  from  relief  measures 
affecting  particular  individuals  and  families.  I  fully  appreciate 
the  necessity  for  ministering  to  the  physical  needs  of  the  sick, 
disabled  and  unfortunate,  but  in  undertaking  the  work  out¬ 
lined  in  this  letter  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  proposed 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  is  to  concern  itself,  in  so  far  as 
it  employs  funds  supplied  by  me,  with  a  social  program  based 
upon  preventive  and  constructive  measures. 

Generally  speaking,  therefore,  this  program  should  include 
those  activities  which  are  calculated  to  prevent  sickness  and 
thus  relieve  poverty,  such,  for  example,  as  the  promotion  of 
cleanliness  and  sanitation  and  the  securing  of  a  proper  food 
supply.  In  this  connection  your  Association  will  doubtless  find 
it  advisable,  in  some  cases,  to  co-operate  with  public  authorities, 
and  with  existing  agencies  having  similar  objects  in  view  where 
such  agencies  are  practicing  approved  methods  in  fulfilling  their 
purposes,  while  in  other  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
the  work  as  a  new  enterprise,  and  in  still  other  cases  it  will  per¬ 
haps  be  prudent  to  devote  some  time  and  money  to  investiga¬ 
tion  and  research  before  assurances  can  be  given  that  any  pro¬ 
posed  measure  will  accomplish  the  object  sought  to  be  attained. 

The  wide  range  of  subjects  mentioned  in  other  paragraphs 
of  this  letter  is  further  significant.  She  touches,  for  example, 
on  hygienic  public  laundries,  bake-shops,  co-operative 
stores,  comfort  stations  and  baths,  and  emphasizes  com¬ 
munity  sanitation,  dental  clinics,  ventilation,  medical  re¬ 
search,  the  prevention  and  control  of  disease,  school  lunches, 
and  child  welfare.  In  fact,  much  of  all  that  today  we  know 
as  vital  to  human  welfare  was  prominent  in  her  thought. 

Her  individual  efforts  were  such  that  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  made  her  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  her  war  activities.  There  is,  however,  no  act 
more  significant  of  her  social  vision  than  that,  in  turning 
over  sums  of  money  and  full  power  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Fund,  she  left  them  unhampered  by  any  limitations  which 
might  hinder  the  usefulness  of  her  gifts.  She  understood 
that  as  times  change,  needs  change  also,  and  so  too  the  forms 
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and  methods  of  service.  Mrs.  Anderson  realized  the  truth 
that  philanthropy  must  be  fluid  in  order  to  be  serviceable, 
for  she  left  latitude  to  “establish  and  promote”  social  effort 
as  well  as  to  “maintain  and  endow”  existing  institutions. 
By  this  foresight,  difficulties  which  in  many  other  instances 
have  thwarted  the  very  work  donors  planned,  were  avoided 
in  the  case  of  this  Fund.  Her  emphasis  lay  upon  principles, 
not  upon  means;  on  prevention  as  a  constructive  process 
rather  than  on  continued  palliative  effort. 
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THE  Memorial  Fund  Association  was  established  by 
Elizabeth  Milbank  Anderson  on  April  3,  1905.  The 
first  Board  of  Directors  comprised  Edward  W.  Shel¬ 
don,  Howard  Townsend,  Dr.  Francis  P.  Kinnicutt,  George 
L.  Nichols,  and  Albert  G.  Milbank. 

These  Directors  completed  the  organization  at  a  meeting 
on  May  4,  1905,  when,  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Kinnicutt,  they 
adopted  the  by-laws  submitted  by  counsel.  Edward  W. 
Sheldon  was  elected  President  and  Albert  G.  Milbank  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Treasurer  to  continue  in  office  until  the  first  annual 
meeting. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Kinnicutt  in  1914  led  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Charles  M.  Cauldwell  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 
In  1920,  Howard  Townsend  was  succeeded  by  John  G. 
Milburn.  January  17,  1921,  the  number  of  Directors  was 
increased  from  five  to  seven,  Elihu  Root  becoming  the  sixth 
Director  on  January  28th  and  Thomas  Cochran  the  seventh 
on  February  1st  of  the  same  year. 

Succeeding  annual  meetings  have  retained  in  office  con¬ 
tinuously  Edward  W.  Sheldon  as  President.  Albert  G. 
Milbank  served  as  both  Secretary  and  Treasurer  until  1907, 
when  Albert  J.  Milbank  was  elected  to  the  latter  office. 
Upon  the  death  of  Albert  J.  Milbank  five  years  later,  Albert 
G.  Milbank,  the  Secretary,  was  again  made  Treasurer,  which 
office  he  has  since  held.  On  April  3,  1922,  he  was  succeeded 
as  Secretary  by  John  A.  Kingsbury.  George  L.  Nichols 
became  Assistant  Treasurer  on  May  27,  1907,  continuing 
until  January  28,  1921,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

In  establishing  the  Fund,  the  aims  of  Elizabeth  Milbank 
Anderson,  briefly  stated,  were  to  “improve  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  condition  of  humanity  and  generally  to 
advance  charitable  and  benevolent  objects.” 
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The  Fund  has  not  undertaken  to  set  up  any  independent 
operating  agencies  to  perform  social  service  tasks  but  rather 
has  attempted  to  make  such  undertakings  possible  either 
by  grants  to  established  enterprises  of  proven  merit  or  by 
the  initiation  and  temporary  provision  of  activities  where 
none  exist  but  are  needed.  Where  the  latter  course  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  Fund  has  endeavored,  as  it  were,  to  capitalize 
existing  agencies  and  personnel.  Its  purposes  are  not  rigid 
nor  are  its  methods  set,  save  in  preference  for  preventive 
and  constructive  social  measures.  It  is  within  its  sphere 
to  foster  research,  to  initiate,  to  demonstrate  and  to  sustain 
activity  as  social  conditions  and  needs  unfold. 

During  its  sixteen  years  of  activity,  The  Memorial  Fund 
Association  was  the  recipient  of  gifts  amounting  to  $7,815,175 
from  Mrs.  Anderson.  Upon  her  death,  on  February  22, 
1921,  she  left  to  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  a  legacy 
of  $1,500,000.  The  entire  amount  of  her  gifts  totalled 
$9,315,175.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Fund  has  contingent 
rights  in  certain  trust  funds  created  during  her  lifetime  by 
Mrs.  Anderson  and  by  her  will.  In  accordance  with  the  de¬ 
sire  expressed  in  her  will,  the  corporate  name  of  The  Memo¬ 
rial  Fund  Association  was  changed  to  Milbank  Memo¬ 
rial  Fund,  the  action  becoming  legally  effective  on  April  16, 
1921.  The  Board  of  Directors  has  distributed  the  income 
from  this  sum  according  to  its  best  judgment,  keeping  in 
mind  the  special  interests  of  the  founder  and  the  several 
fields  to  which  she  had  long  contributed. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
WITH  SUMMARY  OF  INCOME  AND 
DISBURSEMENTS 

DURING  the  year  ending  December3i,  1922,  the  Mil- 
bank  Memorial  Fund  made  grants  of  $254,891.41  to 
organizations  representing  nine  general  phases  of 
welfare  work.  Activities  in  the  general  field  of  social  welfare, 
including  the  care  of  convalescents,  were  aided  with  con¬ 
tributions  totalling  $76,350.  Of  this  amount  $49,000  was 
appropriated  for  use  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  Grants  to  agencies 
doing  general  public  health  work  amounted  to  $67,000,  the 
Judson  Health  Center  receiving  $30,000  of  this  amount. 
Fifteen  organizations  active  in  the  field  of  general  education 
received  grants  totalling  $34,100.  These  included  institu¬ 
tions  carrying  on  actual  teaching,  as  well  as  agencies  devoting 
themselves  to  research  and  investigation.  Health  education 
was  aided  by  appropriations  totalling  $25,500.  Of  this  sum, 
$22,500  went  toward  the  promotion  of  the  program  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  Thirteen  agencies 
engaged  in  child  health  and  child  welfare  work  received  a 
combined  total  of  $23,191.41. 

Other  important  phases  of  social  work  for  which  grants 
were  made  include  relief,  $10,000;  special  health  research 
projects,  $8,500;  co-ordination  of  social  effort,  $5,250;  and 
probation  work,  $5,000.  The  detailed  summary  of  grants 
which  follows  reflects  a  catholicity  of  interest,  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  founder  of  the  Fund  and  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  up  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  its  demonstration 
program. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
DECEMBER  31,  1922 

Assets: 

Investments,  Principal  Funds .  $9,063,255.65 

Investments,  Income . 100,012.81 

Investments,  Special  Reserve  Fund .  123,875.00 

Investments,  Unexpended  Appropriations  Account .  124,607.62 

Cash .  145,956.72 


Total . $9,557,707.80 

> 

Funds  and  Income: 

Principal  Fund . $9,091,485.37 

Special  Reserve  Fund .  125,000.00 

Unexpended  Appropriations  Account.  .  175,000.00 

Balance  of  Income . 166,222.43 


Total .  $9>557>7°7-8o 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES 
During  the  Year  Ended  December  31,  1922 


Income: 

Balance  on  hand,  January  1st .  $279,643.29 

Received  during  year,  ended  December  31st .  491,174.95 

Total . $770,818.24 

Expenses: 

Administration . $24,217.19 

Grants  Paid: 


Health  and  Tuberculosis  Demonstrations.  $25,487.21 

Other  Philanthropies .  254,891.41 

-  280,378.62 

Transfers: 

To  Special  Reserve  Fund . $125,000.00 

*To  Unexpended  Appropriations  Account  175,000.00 


- - -  300,000.00 

*Undisbursed  Income. . . . . .  166,222.43 

Total .  $770,818.24 


*  Applicable  to  Unpaid  Grants  and  Pledges. 

Unpaid  Grants  and  Pledges 

Balance  due  on  grants  payable  in  1922  and  prior  years .  $398,932.78 

Grants  and  pledges  which  become  effective  in  1923  and  fol¬ 
lowing  years: 

1923  .  $407,850.00 

1924  . 393,750-00 

1925- . .  376,750.00 

1926 . 370,750.00 

— - : - •  1,549,100.00 


$1,948,032.78 


Total 


SUMMARY  OF  GRANTS  MADE  BY  THE  MILBANK 
MEMORIAL  FUND,  APRIL  3,  1905  TO 
DECEMBER  31,  1922 


Fields  of  Activity 

General  Education . 

Health  Education . 

Public  Health . 

Child  Health  and  Child  Welfare .  . 
Special  Health  Research  Projects. 

Social  Welfare . 

Co-ordination  of  Social  Effort 

Probation  Work . 

Relief  (including  War  Relief) . 

Total . 


TOTAL  GRANTS 


April  3,  1905  to 
Dec.  31,  1921, 
Inclusive 

During  the 
Year  Ended 
Dec.  31,  1922 

$22  1,750.00 

$34,100.00 

123,500.00 

25,500.00 

295,150.00 

67,000.00 

302,287.48 

23,191.41 

I  1,000.00 

8,500.00 

658,056.99 

76,350.00 

35,500.00 

5, 25°. oo 

10,500.00 

5,000.00 

i93)55°.oo 

10,000.00 

$1,851,294.47  $254,891.41 


GRANTS  MADE  BY  THE  MILBANK  MEMORIAL 
FUND  TO  SOCIAL  AGENCIES,  APRIL  3,  1905 
TO  DECEMBER  31,  1922 


Fields  of  Activity  of 
Recipient  Organizations 

General  Education 

American  Council  of  Education. . . 

American  School  in  Tokio . 

Antioch  College . 

Barnard  College . 

Bryn  Mawr  College . 

Civil-Service  Reform  Association .  . 

Community  Council  of  National 

Defense . 

Consumers’  League  of  Connecticut 
Consumers’  League  of  New  York .  . 

Fisk  University . 

Goldman  Concert  Band . 

Grenfel  Endowment . 


TOTAL  GRANTS 


April  3,  1905  to 
Dec.  31,  1921, 
Inclusive 

During  the 
Year  Ended 
Dec.  31,  1922 

5,000.00 

1 5,000.00 

40,000.00 

2,500.00 

10,000.00 

1,000.00 

500.00 

2,500.00 

100.00 

1,000.00 

10,000.00 

500.00 

4,500.00 

1,000.00 

1,500.00 

Fields  of  Activity  of 
Recipient  Organizations 

(general  education 

Grinnell  College . 

Hamilton  College  Endowment 
Fund . 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute . 

Hope  Farm . 

International  Association  of  Vaca¬ 
tion  Bible  Schools  in  the  Far 
East . 

League  for  Political  Education .  .  . 

League  to  Enforce  Peace . 

Madison  Avenue  Baptist  Church 
Endowment  Fund . 

Manhattan  Trade  School  Farm.. 

Music  School  Settlement . 

National  Consumers’  League . 

New  York  Public  Library  (Chil¬ 
dren’s  Room) . 

Princeton  University . 

Public  Education  Association.  .  .  . 

Self-Government  Committee . 

Training  Service  for  Community 
Workers  (Columbia  University) 

Tuskegee  Normal  Industrial  In¬ 
stitute . 

Williams  War  Memorial  Endow¬ 
ment . 

Working  Women’s  Protective 
Union . 


TOTAL  GRANTS 


April  3,  1905  to 
Dec.  31,  1921, 
Inclusive 

During  the 
Year  Ended 
Dec.  31,  1922 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

250.00 

250.00 

2,500.00 

9,000.00 

25,000.00 

3,000.00 

5,000.00 

36,000.00 

2,500.00 

3,000.00 

8,000.00 

1,000.00 

2,500.00 

10,000.00 

2,500.00 

2,500.00 

2,000.00 

250.00 

3,000.00 

2  5,000.00 

2,500.00 

5,000.00 

Total 


221,750.00  34,100.00 


Health  Education 

Council  on  Health  Education  in 

China .  6,000.00  3,000.00 

National  Committee  for  Mental 

Hygiene .  117,500.00  22,500.00 


Total 


123,500.00 


25,500.00 


Fields  of  Activity  of 
Recipient  Organizations 

Public  Health 

American  Social  Hygiene  Associa¬ 
tion . 

Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  (Home 
Hospital) . 

Bowling  Green  Neighborhood 
Association . 

Fifth  Avenue  Hospital  Building 
Fund . 


TOTAL  GRANTS 

April  3,  1905  to  During  the 
Dec.  31,  1921,  Year  Ended 

Inclusive  Dec.  31,  1922 


2,000.00 

72,000.00 

65O.OO 

10,000.00 


5,000.00 


20,000.00 

500.00 


Flower  Hospital . 

Greenwich  Hospital . 

Henry  Street  Settlement . 

Judson  Health  Center . 

Maternity  Center  Association  of 
Brooklyn . 

Maternity  Center  Association  of 


10,000.00 

20,000.00 

55,000.00 

25,000.00 


2,500.00 

30,000.00 


1,000.00 


New  York . 

New  York  Tuberculosis  Associa- 

2,500.00 

1,000.00 

tion,  Inc . 

5,000.00 

Public  Health  Committee  of  the 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 

6,000.00 

2,000.00 

State  Charities  Aid  Association . . . 

7,500.00 

5,000.00 

Trudeau  Sanatorium . 

77,000.00 

2,500.00 

United  Hospital  Fund . 

Total 


295,150.00 


67,000.00 


(fhild  Health  and  (fhild  W elf  are 

Babies’  Dairy  Association . 

5,000.00 

500.00 

Babies’  Welfare  Federation . 

500.00 

Boy  Scouts  of  America . 

15,250.00 

Child  Health  Organization  of 

America . 

10,000.00 

5,000.00 

Children’s  Aid  Society . 

108,037.48 

4,191.41 

Crippled  Children’s  Fund . 

1,000.00 

Girl  Scouts . 

500.00 

Grosvenor  Neighborhood  House .  . 

10,000.00 

National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

2,500.00 

2,500.00 

Fields  of  Activity  of  TOTAL 

Recipient  Organizations  April  3,  1905  to 

Child.  Health  and  Child  Welfare  ’  ’ 

New  York  Child  Labor  Committee  12,500.00 

Serbian  Child  Welfare  Association  135,000.00 

State  Charities  Aid  Association  .  . .  10,000.00 

Vocational  Guidance  and  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  for  Juniors .  2,000.00 


Total .  302,287.48 

Special  Health  ffesearch  Projects 

Marie  Curie  Special  Fund .  5,000.00 

New  York  1920  Census  Committee  1,000.00 

New  York  Probation  and  Protec¬ 
tive  Association  (Mental  Clinic)  . 

Trudeau  Sanatorium .  5,000.00 

Total .  11,000.00 


Social  Welfare 

Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  (Depart¬ 


ment  of  Social  Welfare) .  527,556.99 

Bellevue  Hospital  (Social  Service 

Bureau) .  500.00 

Bellevue  Hospital  (Woman’s  Aux¬ 
iliary — Tuberculosis  Division) . .  . 

Legal  Aid  Society .  130,000.00 

Travelers’  Aid  Society .  . 


Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  . 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Greenwich . 


Total .  658,056.99 


Co-ordination  of  Social  Effort 
American  Country  Life  Associa¬ 


tion .  10,000.00 

Bureau  of  Vocational  Information  1,000.00 

Children’s  Welfare  Federation. ...  . 


GRANTS 

During  the 
Year  Ended 
Dec.  31,  1922 

1,000.00 


23,191.41 


1,000.00 

2,500.00 

5,000.00 

8,500.00 


49,000.00 


5,000.00 

1,250.00 

100.00 

20,000.00 

1,000.00 

76,350.00 


3,500.00 


250.00 


Fields  of  Activity  of  TOTAL 

Recipient  Organizations  April  3,  1905  to 

fy-ordination  of  Social  Effort  ^inclusive21’ 

Inter-Church  World  Movement..  1,000.00 

Inter-Racial  Council .  2,000.00 

National  Health  Council .  . 

National  Information  Bureau.  .  .  .  500.00 

National  Social  Unit  Organization  21,000.00 

Total .  35,500.00 

Probation  IV ork 

Florence  Crittenton  League .  500.00 

National  Probation  Association. . .  . 

New  York  Probation  and  Protec¬ 
tive  Association  (Waverly 
House) .  10,000.00 

Total .  10,500.00 


Relief 

Association  for  Blind  and  Crippled 


Soldiers .  1,000.00 

Association  for  Improving  the 

Condition  of  the  Poor .  30,000.00 

Baptist  Home  for  the  Aged .  5,000.00 

China  Famine  Relief  Fund .  5,000.00 

Institute  for  Crippled  and  Dis¬ 
abled  Men .  1,000.00 

Russian  Famine  Fund .  . 

War  Relief  and  War  Work  (not 
including  grants  to  Serbian  Child 
Welfare  Association) .  151,550.00 


Total .  193,550.00 

Grand  Total .  $1,851,294.47 


GRANTS 

During  the 
Year  Ended 
Dec.  31,  1922 


1,500.00 


5,250.00 


5,000.00 


5,000.00 


5,000.00 


5,000.00 


10,000.00 


$254,891.41 


ops&nr  or  iiraois  u^iary 
NOV  1 5  mt 


THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  MILBANK 
MEMORIAL  FUND  PRESENTS  HEREWITH  ITS  AN¬ 
NUAL  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER 
31,  1922.  CONTAINED  HEREIN  IS  AN  OUTLINE  OF 
THE  NEW  YORK  HEALTH  AND  TUBERCULOSIS 
DEMONSTRATIONS  PROJECT.  UPON  REQUEST, 
FUTURE  ISSUES  OF  THE  REPORT  WILL  BE 
MAILED  TO  THOSE  WISHING  TO  FOLLOW  THE 
FUND’S  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  PROMOTION  OF 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE. 


FORTY-NINE  WALL  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS-URBANA 


3  0112  086069629 


